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What They Say About This Book 


“Should. be on the shelf of every secondary school.’”—School 





Review 


“A volume of chatty narratives...The classroom and assembly 
projects described in this book should furnish many ideas to 
alert teachers.’”—Journal of the NEA 


“If this book contained only its skillful expose of the prize- 
contest-sales-drives racket, it would be worthy of a place on 
ihe shelves of every school library. ...Incidentally, the rest of 
the book is full of lively, practical lessons in Thrift.”—Nebraska 
Education Journal 


“Its purpose is to suggest to young people and their teachers in 
a non-sermonic way, some of the possibilities in thrift educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, it could be profitably added to any school’s 
tibrary.’”—Pennsylvania School Journal 


“It is excellent in its appealing style and lively discussion on all 
phases of thrift in and out of school...Good guidance mater- 
ial.”"—Vocational Guide 





Price $2.00 “Far more interesting than one would imagine and worth any- 
Order your copy now one’s time, young or old.”—-Youth Leaders Digest 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET Topeka, KANsas 














Thousands wrote to this man 


te get information about debating and speech contests 


Now He Edits 
The DEBATER’S MAGAZINE 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to Debate, Discussion, 
Oratory and other speech contests, and activities. The 
only magazine covering this field. If you have not seen 
it send for a sample copy. 


$4.00 a year 
Address: 


Nichols Publishing House 


814 Campus Ave. 


Redlands, California 
(Also publishers of debate aids) 
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; As the Gditor Sees It bo 





Last month we enjoyed two rare privi- 
leges we could not help but compare. First 
we attended an initial one-day conference 
of student councils (looking towards a 
state association, we hope) called by Mr. 
R. D. Falk, Director of the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 


The following week we attended the two- 
day annual Conference of The Student 
Cooperative Association of the state of 
Virginia, one of the most highly organ- 
ized and most completely programmed as- 
sociations we know about. This Associa- 
tion (some of whose interests go beyond 
the school into the community) is an in- 
tegral part of the Cooperative Education 
Association sponsored by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
employs a full-time Secretary, Miss M. 
Frieda Koontz. 

The meetings of these two Conferences, 
one a “beginner” and one “grown up” 
were different in number of delegates and 
discussion groups, and in variety and ex- 
tent or organizational details and program 
elements, but they were alike in educa- 
tional goals, student interest, enthusiastic 
participation, and general good fellowship. 
And both were immensely inspiring to 
this humble visitor. 





Remember to reflect American Educa- 
tion Week, November 9-15 in your home 
room and assembly programs, school 
newspaper and bulletin board, and in and 
by other perfectly legitimate extracurric- 
ular ways and means. 

President John W. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville recently proposed a 
“play for pay” football league, to be spon- 
sored by American colleges and universi- 
ties, for the purpose of “providing the 
sportsminded American public with addi- 
tional good football contests rather than 
so-called amateur ones; reaping more fi- 
nancial income and through this expand- 
ing the intramural program.” 

Under this plan the players would be 
real professionals, not students, whose 
age limits, salaries, and other controls 
would be set up and administered by the 
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colleges concerned. 

President Taylor believes that “if the 
idea caught on, the brand of American 
+ ogee would be improved tremendous- 
: hd 

Under such a plan, we wonder what 
would become of our present crop of col- 
lege professionals? To what extent, and 
how soon, would they be “graduated”? 





And while we are on this general topic, 
let’s remember that the acceptance of 
gifts of intrinsic value (watches are the 
chief offenders) by outstanding athletes 
is not only a violation of the usual athlet- 
ic league codes, but also in more than one 
instance has been ruled a violation of the 
Amateur Code. So let’s be careful. 





Bishop James Griffith has ordered 
Cathedral High School, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, not to schedule any night games for 
the season of 1948, in an effort to discour- 
age post-game rowdyism. Further, he 
says, “The tendency to exaggerate the 
commercial aspect distorts the aims of the 
physical education program.” 

He has asked the authorities of the other 
Springfield high schools to consider the 
merits of banning night games. 

Both Mayor Eielson and Police Chief 
Little have praised the Bishop’s order and 
stand. 

Editorially, we, too, vote for the 
Bishop’s plan. 





We have just read about the best 
treatment of an important and _ bother- 
some topic that we have seen (and in a 
ten-cent pamphlet, too) —“How Can We 
Teach About Sex?” It was written by an 
expert, Benjamin C. Gruenberg, and pub- 
lished by Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, New York. 

The monthly bulletins of this Committee 
are inexpensive, “one dollar for the next 
twelve” (fourteen if the dollar is en- 
closed, or ten cents for individually order- 
ed copies, or five dollars for 70 previously 
published and still in print). By all means 
send for a list. You will find many, many 
titles in which you and your students will 
be interested. 
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Self-Nomination of Student Leaders 


PONSORS of student activities, while 

having a broad range of ideas (and 
disagreements) on the best ways of ac- 
complishing their varied extracurricular 
aims, will agree unanimously that unless 
they have the student leaders “at the 
helm” of each of these activities little con- 
structive can be accomplished. At the 
same time, securing of these leaders 
brings up the usual list of election woes 
(and who doesn’t have them?) roughly di- 
vided into four stages, represented by four 
hopes : 

(1) The hope that there are enough 
candidates 

(2) The hope that they are good candi- 
dates 

(3) The hope that the good candidates 
are elected 

(4) The hope that the students will fol- 
low the leaders after election 

In school elections, there are wide vari- 
ations of opinions as to the best method 
of obtaining good candidates, ranging 
from nominating committees to what can, 
for all practical purposes, be labeled fac- 
ulty appointments. With wide range of 
methods goes an equally wide range of ac- 
ceptance of these elected officers, again 
varying from complete support to com- 
plete indifference. The problem of getting 
enough, and the right kind of, candidates 
while remaining within the bounds of 
democratic procedure has produced too 
narrow a path for many student organ- 
izations to follow. This results in their 
functioning ineffectively, ceasing to func- 
tion entirely, or functioning under facul- 
ty domination, with the resulting lack of 
enthusiastic student support. 

Candidates most frequently are nomi- 
nated by petition (when the practical jok- 
ers often have a field day getting the 
wrong person in office); from the floor 
in assemblies (which frequently produces 
too many candidates of the wrong type, 
many unwilling to run or the victims of 
“friendship nominations’); by a nomi- 
nating committee (which may or may not 
be prejudiced, but may definitely overlook 
many leaders not in their “crowd’’) ; and 
by parties which, though producing spec- 
tacular and entertaining elections, may 
produce and elect some candidates as 
poorly fitted for office as some placed in 
public office by the same method. 
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We’re peculiar here at Towson because 
the candidates nominate themselves—pe- 
culiar because that method can’t work, 
but does. This method is apparently so 
seldom used that it often does not find 
it’s way into lists of approved nominating 
procedures. In spite of all the so-called 
weaknesses of the system and those the 
officers ought to have, but which some- 
how never seem to develop, we think it is 
a good system. Its working, however, is 
not one of chance. 

A list of weaknesses of self-nomination 
would probably contain most of the follow- 
ing: (1) It is immodest to nominate one- 
self, (2) The wrong persons may nomi- 
nate themselves, (3) Signatures are 
forged, (4) If there is not too much mod- 
esty, too many nominees are on the ballot, 
and (5) Candidates are not distributed 
among the vacancies. 

Then let’s go back over these keeping 
in mind the fundamentals of successful 
school elections: (1) We want to give 
practice in democratic processes, but we 
want good leaders in office. (2) We want 
to have the representatives really repre- 
sent the school, not a group. (3) We want 
everyone to “have a chance,” not the pop- 
ular minority. (4) We want to eliminate 
all signs of prejudice or favoritism—no 
“teacher’s pets.” 

In the early development of Student 
Government at Towson, the reaction of 
the students was that it was immodest to 
submit one’s own name. _ = Each election 
found an incomplete list of candidates for 
the various places on the ballot. The nom- 
inations never closed on the date first set. 
Pep talks by former student leaders and 
faculty members were always required, 
to develop a complete slate, with many 
pure cases of faculty drafting of candi- 
dates appearing. 

This reaction then is mainly one of 
practice or custom within the individual 
school. Many potential leaders are modest 
—modest mainly because they are unsure 
of their own abilities or capabilities. How 
then can this be overcome? First explain 
the reasons for self-nomination, a demo- 
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cratic way of permitting anyone to become 
a candidate, thus eliminating a feeling of 
lack of opportunity due to cliques. 

- This is done at Towson by the repre- 
sentatives then holding office, just before 
the opening of the nominations. One rep- 
resentative is elected for each homeroom 
so that the entire school may be covered. 
This produces in itself many leaders. Then 
turn the entire school out to hunt for “hid- 
den talent.” There are many potential 
leaders in the school, and the students 
know them. The members of the current 
Student Council are sent back to their 
homerooms to give talks on the qualities 
of good candidates, the offices open, and 
the needs. Each jots down suggestions 
from the homeroom on good candidates 
from their own membership. It doesn’t take 
long to secure a very promising list. Next, 
each club is asked to submit a list of per- 
sons they think should run for office from 
their present organization or from the 
school at large, particularly for major of- 
fices. 

After these names are submitted they 
are turned over to the present Student 
Council and Board of Election officers to 
be checked as nominations progress. Are 
the persons listed among those running? 
If they are not candidates the present 
leaders contact each, and usually have 
very little difficulty in convincing them 
that they are needed. Particular attention 
is given to names appearing on several 
lists. Did you ever find a really good lead- 
er who would not finally “give in” if he 
felt he was wanted, if his name were sub- 
mitted by his club and fellow students as 
a likely candidate? His inherent modesty 
is soon overcome and his name placed on 
the ballot. He will appear as a candidate 
for some office. No small group controls 
this, since candidates have come from sug- 
gestions of the entire school. 

Many weak candidates appear on the 
primary ballot, but when students become 
quality-conscious through actually think- 
ing in terms of good candidates and their 
qualifications, they are usually eliminated 
by the primary elections, which at the 
same time reduces the numbers. For the 
past several years, our problem has been 
that so many qualified candidates run that 
some are inevitably eliminated, partic- 
ularly in final elections. (These however, 
are soon found in important positions in 
non-elective groups as the school news- 
paper staff, Safety Council, and club of- 
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ficers). As a final assurance that the stu- 
dents are thinking in terms of fitnesses, 
when candidates are assembled for nomi- 
native speeches, each member of the au- 
dience is given a list of those qualities the 
present officers consider necessary to 


good leaders. Students are “sharp” in 
their ability to distinguish leadership 


qualities when they are led to forget spec- 
tacular campaigning. They are equally 
discerning when judging their own quali- 
fications and usually run for offices which 
fit their own abilities and experiences, at 
least in our experience, bringing about an 
even distribution of names for the various 
vacancies. 

In order to prevent the forging of sig- 
natures of candidates, a list is placed on 
all bulletin boards recording all names 
submitted, and all students are asked to 
check the list. Any names not actually sub- 
mitted by these individuals are eliminated 
by the Board of Elections as soon as noti- 
fied. Practical jokers make no attempt to 
forge signatures when they find it will 
not work. 

Slates of candidates have practically 
disappeared from our elections, due to 
self-nominations. The competition became 
too great and good candidates almost in- 
varibly defeated small cliques. At the 
present time, a change in the Constitution 
is being considered by the Council out- 
lawing “tickets”, and requiring all candi- 
dates to run independently. This was tried 
as a temporary rule for the last election, 
with the results proving so successful that 
they will probably require: this in all fu- 
ture elections. One outstanding example 
of a poorly qualified officer elected by the 
slate method the previous year brought 
about the change. 

Returning to the fundamentals of suc- 
cessful school elections, we find in favor 
of self-nomination: (1) Elections are 
democratic in that all students may run 
and the entire school takes part in select- 
ing leaders. As a result, good leaders can 
be obtained because all leaders are located 
and become candidates. (2) No candidates 
can be accused of group representation, 
or the label of minority rule placed on the 
system by individuals when they have an 
opportunity to place their names on the 
hallot. (3) Everyone has an opportunity 
since they judge their own fitness. (4) 
Finally, the faculty cannot be charged 
with favoritism. All names are handled 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A Debate Brings Book Characters to Life 


“What if none of us has ever heard of 
a dramatized debate?” asked Norma Lou 
Hutchison, chairman of a sophomore Eng- 
lish program committee. “Is that any rea- 
son why we can’t give one to show our in- 
terest in outside reading?” 

The committee had been selected after 
Mrs. Thomas Eckert, one of the English 
instructors at the Maryville High School, 
had been challenged to explain or demon- 
strate some way to increase interest in 
extracurricular reading for the English 
teachers’ meeting at the district conven- 
tion. The students agreed to help their in- 
structor to accept the challenge. A few 
members of the committee preferred to 
give a debate; others desired to dramatize 
some idea. Therefore was born the novel- 
ty program—a dramatized debate. 

The question which the group selected 
for discussion concerned the value of read- 
ing fiction vs. the value of reading non- 
fiction books. Two teams of two speakers 
each were chosen to argue the case. 

These speakers investigated their topics 
and organized the points they wished to 
prove. For instance, a fiction supporter 
maintained that detective stories like the 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson tales 
were sO engrossing that they made the 
reader forget his own troubles. 

A point advanced by the non-fiction 
group was that the best way to learn 
geography, if one cannot travel oneself, is 
to read fascinating travelogues such as 
those written by Richard Halliburton. 

To prove each point, the speakers de- 
cided to call forth real characters from 
well-known books. They learned what 
books their fellow students were reading 
and chose characters that would clinch 
their points. Each char- 
acter was enacted by a 
student who not only 
knew his book thorough- 
ly but who also agreed to 
write his own lines. 

A volunteer costume 
committee consented to 
contact townspeople who 
were reported to have 
treasured old costumes 
stored in their attics. 
What unusual apparel 
these clothing detectives 
unearthed! Wigs were 
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found for Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
Boswell; hoops and a Civil War era 
picture hat for Scarlet O’Hara; a quaint 
bonnet and mantle for Jane Eyre; a bus- 
tle dress for Louisa May Alcott; a gay 
nineties costume for Edith Wharton; and 
a precious Spanish shaw] for Ramona. The 
costumers felt repaid for their searching 
efforts when they heard the “oh’s” and 
“ah’s” of their classmates each time they 
brought in a new heirloom. 

Another sub-committee assumed the re- 
sponsibility of making an attractive gate- 
way to literature through which the book 
characters were to enter the stage. 

After the debaters had rehearsed sev- 
eral times and each dramatization had 
been fairly well perfected, the whole pro- 
gram was combined for the first time with 
the characters in costume. Each section 
of the sophomore English class served as 
a critic audience and made suggestions 
for improvement before the troupe was 
ready to go on tour—for tour it proved 
to be. 

The first, or try-out, performance was 
given for the junior high and freshmen 
students. Then came the big day when the 
troupers transported the setting, cos- 
tumes, and themselves to the local college 
where they made their real debut. 

Later, invitations to give the program 
at other schools flocked in from teachers 
who had witnessed the action-debate. The 
school administrators approved one out- 
of-town performance—at the Rock Port 





Book Characters Come to Life 








High School. Filling this engagement 
proved to be a worthwhile experience for 
all of the participants. Also it has woven 
a feeling of good comradeship between the 
guest and host schools. 

The final performance was given for 
the students’ parents at the annual Sopho- 
more Parents’ Night. At this time, as well 
as at other presentations, the planning 
committee, wishing to have the maximum 
amount of interest, warned the spectators 
that five of them would be selected after 
the performance to act as sample judges. 
They were asked to name the side which 
presented the better argument and to 
choose the outstanding actor or actress. 

Volunteers acted as temporary secre- 


taries to write the thank-you notes which 
the students considered a “must” because 
of the fine cooperation, generosity, and 
hospitality they had encountered in their 
project. 


The actors returned their borrowed 
costumes to their tissues and lavender 
scents, feeling a bit of sadness as if they 
were bidding good-bye to new found 
friends. However, the book characters 
have become real flesh-and-blood people 
to many of the students. As Ramona re. 
marked, “I’ll always be just a little bit of 
Ramona, and young Ramona to me will 
always be Alesandro and our Indian peo- 
ple.” 


Music Therapy in the Junior High School 


UN the past few years, it has become 
more and more apparent that music 
can be used as a therapeutic device in 
many of the hospitals throughout the 
United States. For example, the Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., has 
been successfully using music therapy for 
World War II veterans for some time. 
Newspaper and magazine articles, as well 
as numerous books, have been written 
which show clearly that music can relax 
tired workers in factories and make for 
more and better output in work. These ar- 
ticles show too, that music can reach cer- 
tain types of patients in hospitals and 
make them useful members of society 
again. Can music also be used to aid the 
maladjusted junior high school pupils? 

There are many pupils in the Junior 
high school who feel “lost,” “lonely,” or 
“unwanted” by their fellow pupils. It 
seems that it is up to the school personnel 
to find out why a pupil is not happy and 
what can be done to assist him. Poor 
home conditions, parents who do not un- 
derstand the young teen-ager, peculiar 
personality traits, a feeling of inadequacy, 
poor academic learning, and several other 
conditions may be the reasons a pupil is 
maladjusted. The maladjusted pupil needs 
help and in many cases, music therapy is 
the answer. 

Following are a few of the cases that 
occured during the author’s teaching ex- 
perience: 

“Al” was one of a family of ten chil- 
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dren. His father was dead and his mother 
and older brothers and sisters worked 
hard to try to support the family. Al was 
a big boy and, although older than his 
classmates, was permitted to continue 
school because of a heart condition. His 
academic work was generally poor, al- 
though frequently his English composi- 
tions were noteworthy. He had very few 
friends and seemed to be generally alone 
most of the time. He could usually be 
found in one of the music rooms, either 
improvising on the piano or questioning 
the teacher about music and musicians. 
His interest in music was encouraged by 
the school’s personnel. He sang bass in 
the choir and played the double-bass vio- 
lin in the orchestra. He was permitted to 
play on the school pianos whenever pos- 
sible and was given piano lessons by one 
of the teachers. He soon began to play for 
assemblies and other school functions. Al 
formed a quintet of singers that perform- 
ed for one of the annual shows at the 
school. Gone was the forlorn, lonely boy 
who had entered the junior high. Al be- 
came one of the most popular boys in the 
school. After leaving the junior high, he 
became assistant music director at one of 
the community recreation centers. Later 
he became the director of music and suc- 
cessfully put on many shows of his own. 
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Mary, a pretty golden-haired girl, had 
many friends but still seemed unhappy. 
She was sullen, quick-tempered and al- 
ways on the defensive. When questioned, 
her answer usually was that the teachers 
were “picking on her” and, as a result, 
she was frequently truant from school. 
Mary seemed to have nothing but her 
beauty to offer and often annoyed other 
pupils by constantly “showing off.” Mary 
seemed to like two of her teachers, her 
guidance counselor and her music teacher. 
One day, the music teacher asked Mary to 
sing a little song for her and was aston- 
ished at the fine voice that Mary had. 
Mary told her music teacher that she 
would rather sing than do anything else. 
The counselor and music teacher visited 
Mary’s home and found that her parents 
were quite willing to let her take music 
lessons. Mary is now taking piano lessons 
and knows that when she is old enough, 
she will be permitted to take singing les- 
sons. She sings for her classmates and no 
longer depends solely on her looks for 
popularity. The sullen, quick-tempered 
girl has almost disappeared, and in her 
place is a happy, healthy, and truly popu- 
lar girl who now attends school regularly. 

Fred was in school only because the law 
said that he had to stay there until he was 
sixteen. He never tried to learn his aca- 
demic work and he repeatedly failed. His 
friends consisted of a number of older 
boys of questionable character who were 
no longer in school. When questioned as 
to why he did not have friends of his own 
age in school, he answered that they were 
just “kids.” Shop-work, art and music 
took places side by side with academic 
subjects as far as Fred was concerned. 
Paul, one of the school’s popular singers, 
was the only pupil that Fred ever talked 
to at school. One day Paul teased Fred in- 
to singing a song for the music teacher 
and some other pupils who were present 
at the moment. The teacher noticed that, 
although Fred’s voice was not phenomen- 
al, his personality seemed to change when 
he was singing. The other pupils present 
gave him very generous applause which, 
in turn, made him seem like any other 
pleasant boy of his age. After a little 
coaching, Fred was permitted to sing for 
an assembly program. The pupils soon 
recognized the pleasant singing personal- 
ity that the music teacher had noticed, and 
the applause was deafening when Fred 
finished. Fred was amazed and began to 
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make friends among the pupils at school. 
His academic work was much improved 
and Fred stayed in school and was gradu- 
ated from high school. 

These are only three of many similar 
cases who were helped through music at 
Cleveland Junior High. Many times, just 
making a pupil a member of a choral- 
group or an instrument player in the or- 
chestra helps him to feel adequate and 
therefore worth-while to society. 

The Kuder Preference Record Test was 
administered at Cleveland. In this test, the 
pupils, unknowingly, show the field or 
fields in which they are most interested. 
Music was the leader of all subjects by 
far. A wise principal, a good counseling 
force, and well-trained music teachers 
have all combined their efforts toward a 
very active music program in the school. 
The Dramatic Choristers, a group of pu- 
pils numbering annually about one hun- 
dred and twenty members, combine music 
and speech and have Goodwill and Brother- 
hood as their theme. A mixed chorus for 
seniors and another chorus for the seventh 
and eighth grades take care of the choral 
groups. There is a vocal class for training 
of specially talented pupils as well as the 
pupils who are particularly interested in 
this phase of music. The orchestra is daily 
being increased, and lessons on many in- 
struments are offered. A flute class was 
formed for pupils who will later be given 
an opportunity to take lessons on instru- 
ments of their own choice. Theory and 
harmony are offered to the advanced pu- 
pils who have desired some special work 
in music. Yes, Cleveland has an active 
music field because the personnel believes 
- “music therapy for the maladjusted pu- 
pil.” 





“Traditionally America has been a land 
of good will. 

“Its barn raisings, quilting parties, 
husking bees, turned individual tasks in- 
to group recreation. The way of good will, 
trust, cooperative work with individual 
freedom has built our nation. 

“We are at heart do-gooders. The prin- 
ciples by which we live are rooted in the 
cumulative experiences of men through 
the centuries. 

“The American mind has been open to 
select from everywhere those principles 
of human behavior which have demon- 
strable social utility.” 

—Algo D. Henderson in Antioch Notes 
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The Case Against Compulsory Arbitration 


RESOLVED: That The Federal Govern- 
ment Should Require Ar- 
bitration of Labor Disputes 
in All Basic Industries. 

S the current debate season progresses, 
many changes on the political horizon 
seem to favor the debater who is defending 

a system of labor-management relations in 

which compulsory arbitration is avoided. 

The Taft-Hartley bill, which was Lailed 

as a solution to all of our labor problems 

by its proponents, now causes many people 
to stop to consider whether this law really 
has a chance to work. What at first ap- 
peared to be an affirmative answer to this 
year’s debate question has changed, and 
most Americans can now see that we have 

a long way yet to go before we find a so- 

lution to our labor problems. 

The passage of the Taft-Hartley bill 
came at a time when the people of this na- 
tion were pretty well “fed-up” with 
strikes, labor troubles, and a general slow- 
ing down of production at a time when 
we needed more production to meet the de- 
mands of the public for more and more 
goods. The election of a Republican Con- 
gress in November, 1946, was a clear man- 
date from the people to do something 
about the labor mess. After five years of 
war and shortages the people demanded 
the goods of which the continuous labor 
trouble was depriving them. Just as the 
people had had enough of price controls 
they had also had enough of labor trouble. 

The campaign slogan, “Had Enough— 
Vote Republican” took with the people, 
and so they voted for a change. In the field 
of labor-management relations, the change 
that they got was the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill. Today, however, many people are 
wondering if this change is really as satis- 
factory as they had hoped it would be. 

It is a law of physics that for every ac- 
tion there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion. This same law seems to hold in our 
dealings with labor. From 1933 until 1947, 
labor had its way, and the final result was 
that the people demanded that some curb 
should be placed upon the power of labor 
leaders. Instead of making a mild curb, 
the people were willing to try a bill as re- 
actionary as the Taft-Hartley bill. Since 
this bill is such a great step in the opposite 
direction, there is real danger that it will 
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never be made very effective in this coun- 
try. 

It is only logical that the high school 
debater will ask just why compulsory ar- 
bitration will not work in the United 
States. It may be difficult to answer this 
question, but we can point to the Ameri- 
can opposition to almost anything that in- 
terferes with the right of an American 
citizen to live without interference from 
the government. We know that the 
American people submitted to rationing 
and price control during the war, but once 
the war was over they wanted to do away 
with these interferences. We might add 
that as soon as these controls were taken 
off prices went up, but even the threat of 
runaway prices was not enough to make 
the American people submit to control by 
the government. 

The great strength cf the negative in 


debating this question is the great confi- | 


dence of the people in what they call the 
“American Way.” This system allows 
men, employers as well as employed, to 
conduct their affairs as they please just 
as long as they do not go counter to the 
general welfare of the people. Since the 
American public will not long condone any 
action that hurts the employers, it will 
also not form a plan that will be detri- 
mental to the affairs of the nation. As 
time goes on, the reaction of the public will 
be more and more favorable to the aboli- 
tion of a system of compulsory arbitration. 
The negative debater should watch all 
public opinion polls upon this problem as 
the debate season progresses. As the polls 
record a change in public sentiment away 
from the Taft-Hartley act, the strength of 
the negative case will be increased. The 
negative team will have much to gain by 
keeping their arguments up to date since 
it appears as if the last-minute changes 
in the situation will probably be over- 
whelmingly negative in this question. 


DOES THE NEGATIVE HAVE TO 
PRESENT A PLAN? 

One of the questions that is often asked 
by the negative debaters is, “Do I have to 
present a plan that will solve our labor 
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problems?” The answer is: No. All that the 
negative debaters have to do in this debate 
is to prove that the affirmative plan of 
compulsory arbitration either will not 
work or that if it does work that it will be 
undesirable. If the plan is undesirable, it 
obviously should not be adopted. 

The first method of attack open to the 
negative is to show that compulsory ar- 
bitration just will not work. The negative 
might be able to prove that, if the plan 
is adopted, labor will simply refuse to 


abide by the law. Since labor is such a great: 


power in this country, its outright refusal 
to abide by the law would make it ineffec- 
tive. All the jails in the country could not 
hold the workers of this nation if they re- 
fuse to abide by a law requiring compul- 
sory arbitration. We can see how such a 
system is not even working today under 
the Taft-Hartley law when the printers 
union is refusing to bargain even with its 
employers—a violation of the law. In- 
stead, the printers union simply posts the 
conditions under which union men will 
work in a plant and the employer must ac- 
cept these conditions. Thus the union has 
no dispute with the employer, since it has 
not even entered into negotiations with 
him. 

If the negative does decide to propose a 
plan for the remedying of our labor con- 
ditions, it makes what is known as a coun- 
ter-proposal. This is a plan that is design- 
ed to take the place of the affirmative pro- 
posal of compulsory arbitration. If the 
negative team takes such a method of at- 
tack, they must first admit that conditions 
are such that there is a need for a change 
from the situation that exists today. In 
order to remedy the conditions that the 
negative admits do exist, however, the 
negative proposes a new plan and then 
goes ahead to show just why its new plan 
is superior to that of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE 
AFFIRMATIVE CASE 


An important part of the critical analy- 
sis of any debate subject by the members 
of the negative is to determine the points 
of weakness in the arguments that will 
probably be presented by the affirmative. 
Since, by the very nature of a debate, the 
affirmative contentions are definitely set 
by the wording of the question, it is pos- 
sible for the negative debaters to deter- 
mine in advance any apparent weaknesses 
in the arguments of the affirmative. When 
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the negative is able to determine these 
weaknesses in advance, it is good debat- 
ing to prepare attacks upon these vulner- 
able points of the opposition. 

Some of the points where the affirma- 
tive debaters will be especially weak upon 
this question will be discussed below: 

Organized labor as a whole seems to be 
violently opposed to the compulsory arbi- 
tration provisions of the Taft-Hartley bill. 
If we are ever to hope to find a solution to 
our American labor problem, we must pro- 
pose a solution that has the partial bless- 
ing of labor. With union membership at 
an all-time high and with labor union 
treasuries bulging, it can be expected that 
labor will fight any proposal to deny it 
of its hard-won rights with all of its re- 
sources. In the case of ‘the Taft-Hartley 
bill, organized labor has accepted the chal- 
lenge. They will fight the bill until it is 
either repealed or made ineffective. Since 
labor feels that the bill takes away one of 
its greatest rights and economic weapons 
there can be little doubt but that the bill 
will be declared a failure in the not too 
distant future. 


If there were any great difference of 
opinion among the leaders of organized 
labor about the proposal, then it might 
have a chance of sucecss.- With organized 
labor solidly opposed to the proposal, we 
see that the affirmative will have a diffi- 
cult time in convincing the audience that 
the plan will ever work, even though they 
might be able to prove that it would be 
a good thing. 

After all, we live in a country where 
practicability is very important. Even if 
a proposal is a good one, the negative can 
prove that it should not be adopted simply 
because it will not work. 

Compulsory Arbitration has been tried 
in this country and was a failure. The 
non-industrial state of Kansas tried com- 
pulsory arbitration, following the last 
war, but the experiment was a failure. If 
ever such a plan had an opportunity to 
work, it would have been in Kansas, where 
there is little industry and so there would 
be less industrial strikes. The fact that the 
Kansas experiment failed will be one of 
the weaknesses of the affirmative case. 

In spite of Compulsory Arbitration in 
Australia and New Zealand, those coun- 
tries have a large number of strikes. If 
we take the only countries that have tried 
compulsory arbitration, we see that they 
have had strikes during the entire period 
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that the plan has been in effect. If these 
non-industrial countries cannot make the 
plan work well enough to stop strikes, how 
can the affirmative hope to make the plan 
successful in the United States? 


SAMPLE NEGATIVE DILEMMAS 


QUESTION 

Do the members of the affirmative team 
feel that we should adopt a system of ar- 
bitration of labor disputes in basic indus- 
tries when other attempts at regulating 
business, such as the NRA, were such gi- 
gantic failures? 

Ir THEY ANSWER No! 

The affirmative debaters are evidently 
of the opinion that the federal government 
will be able to regulate labor disputes, if 
given an opportunity to administer the 
settling of all industrial disputes. They 
make such a statement in spite of the fact 
that the NRA was a failure. They should 
also take a look at the OPA failure at the 
close of the war. In fact we have had so 
many examples of failure of the govern- 
ment to serve as an effective regulator of 
American business following the end of 
the war, that we cannot see how our op- 
ponents can uphold the adoption of a sim- 
ilar system to regulate labor. 

Today the American people are “fed up” 
with government attempts to regulate 
every phase of our lives. If these attempts 
had met with success, there would prob- 
ably be some justification for the adoption 
of the affirmative proposal. In view of the 
many failures of the government, we are 
opposed to the affirmative plan. 

Ir THEY ANSWER No! 

The affirmatWe team has taken the 
stand that, in view of the apparent failure 
of government regulation in the NRA, an 
attempt on the part of the government to 
arbitrate labor disputes in all basic indus- 
tries may end in failure. When the af- 
firmative make such a statement, they are 
practically admitting the case of the nega- 
tive because they are saying that the plan 
which they are proposing and defending 
will not work in this country. 

QUESTION 

Is it the contention of the members of 
the affirmative that the adoption of a plan 
of federal compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes in basic industries might result 
in bringing about a Fascist system in the 
United States? 

Ir THEY ANSWER YES! 

The members of the affirmative are 

willing to admit that there is a possibility 
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that the adoption of the plan of govern- 
ment arbitration of labor disputes might 
result in bringing Fascism to this coun- 
try. They contend, however, that we 
should run the risk of a possible Fascist 
government in order to try their plan. We 
feel that the price is too high. If there is 
any chance that the adoption of the plan 
of the affirmative might result in bring- 
ing Fascism to this nation, we feel that 
every possible precaution should be made 
to avoid such a disaster. 


Ir THEY ANSWER No! 

The members of the affirmative do not 
feel that the adoption of their system 
might result in bringing Fascism to this 
nation. We wish that we could share their 
optimism with them. We, however, feel 
that there really is danger in the proposal 
of federal arbitration of labor disputes. 
Once the government gets the right to ar- 
bitrate the labor disputes of all basic in- 
dustries, the control of the government 
will become more and more stringent. 
Soon the system of free labor will go, and 
in its place we will find workmen receiv- 
ing jobs at the pleasure of the government. 
This will be followed by a control of in- 
dustry, since the government will have 
complete control of the labor supply. When 
this happens, we will have a Fascist sys- 
tem of government in the United States. 

QUESTION 

Is it the contention of the Affirmative 
team that the rights of labor would be 
materially helped by adopting a plan of 
requiring that labor disputes in basic in- 
dustries be arbitrated in view of the ex- 
treme friendliness of the government to- 
ward the laboring man? 

Ir THEY ANSWER YES! 

It is the contention of the affirmative 
that the rights of labor would be materi- 
ally helped by the adoption of a system 
~equiring the arbitration of labor disputes 
in all basic industries, even in spite of the 
nresent friendliness of the government 
toward labor. They are taking an over- 
optimistic view of the situation. Why 
should the leaders of labor favor a plan 
that will give them nothing more than 
they already have? It is possible that the 
affirmative p'an mieht bring serious cur- 
tailments to the rights of labor. In real- 
ity, labor would be trading a sure thing 
for a plan that might not be beneficial. 

Ir THEY ANSWER No! 
The members of the affirmative team 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Libraries Are Popular in Albuquerque 


SOMETIMES wonder what an edu- 
cation really is. It does not consist 
solely of attending school a certain num- 
ber of years. Of that we are all certain. 
Rather, it must consist of acquiring the 
ability to solve the problems which con- 
front us. This process of acquiring must 
be, in a large part, a library problem. It 
is a happy day for a student when he sud- 
denly realizes that almost everything he 
wishes to know can be found somewhere 
in a book. When he realizes that he can 
find this information and understand it 
as well, then he is far along the road to 
a real education. If this realization never 
comes, then he is not educated regardless 
of how long he may continue in school. It 
is a necessary part of the teachers’ efforts 
to indoctrinate the student with the power 
of the library. The library, like any sub- 
ject, must be taught and advertised. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, is out in 
what was once called the “wild west’. It 
is the land of Kit Carson, the Old Santa 
Fe Trail, Billy the Kid, Geronimo, and 
the Spanish Conquistadores of 1540. It is 
now called the “Indian Capital of Ameri- 
ca.” The city is remote from the heavily 
settled regions of the world. Perhaps our 
distance from the great settled areas has 
called our attention to reading as a means 
of promoting nearness. At any rate, we 
do not feel far away, for all parts of the 
world are as near as the nearest library. 


Libraries are popular places in Albu- 
querque. Even so, the teachers and the li- 
brarians never seem satisfied until an ab- 
solute maximum of use is made of the fa- 
cilities. Various advertising programs are 
carried on throughout the school year to 
promote reading. In all cases, the accent is 
upon increasing the desire to read, be it 
for information or for pleasure alone. 

As a typical example, we can consider 
the “Book Week” program at Albuquer- 
que’s Lincoln Junior High School. Here in 
their building set atop a bleak gravel hill, 
eight hundred children learn the impor- 
tance of a library. In their library they 
find the tools to break through the walls 
of ignorance which surrounds us all. 
Through these ever-widening openings 
they obtain clearer and clearer views of 
the world outside. Such a program is 
worth advertising. 
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Mrs. Jeanne Weeden, in charge of the 
library at the Lincoln Junior High School, 
at her own request teaches several classes 
each day in order to keep a better contact 
with the boys and girls who use the libra- 
ry. Twenty student assistants help carry 
on the library work, and it is an interest- 
ing side light here that several of the as- 
sistants of the past have completed 
courses in library science in college and 
have gone into library work as a profes- 
sion. These library assistants are a part 
of the advertising program. During Book 
Week they go from room to room, giving 
talks on books which are available in the li- 
brary. Usually they dress in the costume 
of a certain country when they are teiling 
about the books which deal with that coun- 
try. A girl dressed in a Dutch costume, 
even to the wooden shoes, visits the var- 
ious classrooms to tell about the library 
books which deal with Holland and the 
adjacent Low Countries. She tells of cus- 
toms, costumes, industries and how the 
people live. The costume she wears is the 
real thing. Somewhere in the community, 
willing American citizens of Dutch ances- 
try have furnished the clothes, as well as 
suggestions for her talk. The girl, like as 
not, has no Dutch ancestry but she has 
given her project a great deal of research 
and when she goes in to make that talk 
she really knows the answers about Hol- 





National Costumes for 
Book Week 








land. Other assistants will represent 
China, Russia, France, England, Ireland, 
Mexico, Spain, Italy, and so forth. In 


every case, they will strive to be correct 
to the greatest detail. It matters not that 
the girl of Spanish extraction may rep- 
resent Sweden or that a Scotch-Irish girl 





A Spanish Troupe Displays Costumes of 
Nations Represented 
represents China. This is just a calculated 
part of the education which deals with the 
universality of books. 

The library assistants put on an enter- 
taining show. The “payoff’ comes im- 
mediately, with a long run on the books 
in the library. The pupils who have heard 
about the books go and read the books. 
In the words of Glen W. Borland, the 
school principal: “The difficulty is not in 
getting the books read but in getting the 
books back”. The educational program 
does not stop with the school children, 





A Corner of the Library 
During Book Week 


alone, but carries on to the parents, as 
each child goes out to act as a missionary 
of information. 

Book Week at the Lincoln Junior High 
School is the flashiest week in the school 
year, but it does not end the drive for 
promoting reading. The library is being 
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used to near capacity every period of the 
day every week during the year. Every 
English teacher in the school teaches a 
library project on how to find books and 
how to make the best use of the available 


facilities. The teachers bring students to | 


the library and show them how, after the 
projects have been taught. Book reports 
are given orally in class to give practice 
in public presentation of material. The 
boys and girls will bring their books with 
them when they report on them. This 
makes the report somewhat more tangib'e 
and it also increases the circulation of the 
books. 

Throughout the year, the students pre- 
pare quizzes on books. The questions deal 
with authors, nations dealt with, historic. 
al background of the books, characters, 
customs, incidents and so forth. The stu- 
dents in this way place the questions upon 
the age-level of the group. 

The library is a popular place at the 
Lincoln Junior High School. Books are 
artistically displayed, and few of them 
spend much time on the shelves. The read- 
ing tables are in use for reading. The 
playing is outside on the gravel hills which 
stretch away to the Sandia Mountains on 
the east. Here in the library the student 
can and does find science, art, music, lit- 
erature, adventure, travel. Here he can 
begin the studies which later will support 
him in a trade or profession. Here he 
finds the background which will make 
him a better citizen for his community 
and for the world. Here, also, he receives 
training in assisting himself in the use of 
the greatest of all educational institu- 
tions: The Library. 





Self-Nomination of Student Leaders 
(Continued from page 84) 

through the student organizations and 
suggested by students who urge the per- 
sons to run. 

The disadvantages so often pointed out 
in self-nominations are to us its strong 
points, with the potential weaknesses 
studied and eliminated to fit our situation. 
There are enough good candidates, the 
best are elected, the school backs them, 
and we as sponsors have no need to 
“hope”. Our only difficulty now is that 
so many “jobs” are passed on to these 
leaders they have difficulty in finding 
time to fulfill their duties as elected of- 
ficers. That will have to be worked out 
next. 
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A Thousand Parents 


HE’ executive committee of the 
Murphy Parent-Teacher Association 
was in session to plan for the activities 
of the new year. Present were all members 
of the committee which includes not only 
the president and eight other parents but 
also the principal, assistant principal, two 
counselors, and the president of the stu- 
dent government association. The chair- 
man of the membership committee had 
just outlined plans for his campaign and 
had urged that every effort be made to 
exceed the total for 1946-47, in which the 
local chapter had received official recog- 
nition as the largest in the nation. 
“That’s a rather large order since we 
had over two thousand last year,” some- 
one said. 


“Yes,” he replied, “but I will not be 
satisfied until we have 100% of the par- 
ents enrolled in this chapter.” 

“Why don’t we climax our membership 
drive at the November meting by observ- 
ing American Education Week and hav- 
ing ‘Open Night’ at the same time?” an- 
other asked. 

“What's ‘Open Night’?” a 
wanted to know. 

“Oh, it’s somewhat like the usual open 
house,” an older member answered, “ex- 
cept that the parents attend classes in- 
stead of the students. Other schools have 
the same practice, but the term ‘open 
night’ may be a localism. We have one of 
these events every three or four years. 
The parents really like it and have lots 
of fun. What do you say we try it again 
this year?” 

“Suits us,” they chorused. 


The remainder of the evening was spent 
in perfecting plans of this event. The as- 
sistant principal, whose forte is organiza- 
tion, was asked to supervise this partic- 
ular program. The chairman of the home- 
room mothers mentioned that her entire 
group of one hundred and two women, 
already organized for the membership 
drive, could help telephone parents to be 
present. Someone suggested that each stu- 
dent write an invitation to his parents, 
asking that they be on hand for “Open 
Night.” 

“I wish we might invite them in some 
other way. You know, we students think 
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Principal, Murphy High School 
Mobile, Alabama 


writing invitations to our own parents is 
rather childish,” said another student. 

“We hadn’t thought of it in that way,” 
the president replied. “How would you 
suggest that we get each student to see 
that his parents are present?” 

“The Advisory Council has a represen- 
tative in each homeroom who can work 
on his own group in the same way that 
the room mothers will. Members of the 
Governing Council and I can appeal to 
the entire student body over the public 
address system daily for probably a week 
before the meeting. We’ll get our publici- 
ty committee to arrange attractive posters 
for the bulletin boards. Could we offer 
some kind of prize to the room having the 
highest per cent of attendance?” 

“I’m sure we can,” was the answer. “All 
of your suggestions sound practical and 
we'll leave it to you to carry them out.” 

Much of the success of the November 
meeting must be credited to the students 
who threw themselves enthusiastically in- 
to the task of getting the parents out. 
Largely as a result of their efforts, 1,186 
parents registered for the event. This 
number was augmented by the teachers 
and some three hundred students who had 
volunteered for special tasks. These in- 
cluded such things as assisting each teach- 
er in her room, serving as guides, and 
manning their usual posts in such places 
as the store, library, and clinic. Ten pupils 
took over the classes of those teachers who 
were unable, because of illness or family 
conditions, to be present. Only pupils who 
were to assist in some capacity were en- 
couraged to be present, since the entire 
student body would have caused over- 
crowding. 

From the auditorium, where they heard 
announcements and saw the NEA film 
“Assignment for Tomorrow,” the parents 
were directed by student monitors to the 
homeroom of their own son or daughter. 
Here, they were given more complete in- 
structions and a copy of their child’s pro- 
gram card. Each boy and girl had pre- 
viously made this copy for his parents and 
had discussed it at home. A shortened 
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schedule was then run and the parents, 
instead of the pupils, attended classes and 
meetings according to the program each 
held. Seven minutes were allowed for each 
class and five minutes between classes. 
In each class, the teacher discussed the 
purpose of the course and the program of 
activity briefly. Parents were urged to 
return to the school for more leisurely vis- 
its. The presence of so large a group and 
the limitations of time prevented any 
lengthy conferences, but a number of ap- 
pointments were made. The parents had 
an opportunity, at least, to become ac- 
quainted with each teacher of their child, 
to explore the school plant, and to learn 


about such special facilities as the cafe. 
teria, the medical unit, the library, and 
the shops and laboratories. 

That they had fun is beyond question. 
Many got lost and had to be directed by 
patient student guides to the proper 
rooms. Those who had once attended the 
school enjoyed their return to classes and 
the opportunity to visit again with former 
teachers. All of them acquired a greater 
appreciation of what today’s schools are 
trying to do. And it is this kind of appre. 
ciation and understanding that makes 
such a program worthwhile since it is par- 
ents and pupils who constitute the vita] 
part of a good public relations program. 


Sponsoring the Science Club 


Part I of this article—The De velopment of the 
Science Club—appears in the October issue of the 
magazine. It discusses methods of organisation of 
the science club. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE SCIENCE 
CLUB 
PART II 
VI. WHAT SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SPECIFIC CLUBS? 

To give specific suggestions for all pos- 
sible types of science clubs is hardly with- 
in the scope of this article. Consequently, 
the suggestions are given for groups of 
clubs whose activities can be considered 
similar. The order is purely arbitrary on 
the part of the author, with no implica- 
tion that one group of clubs is superior 
to any other. 

The Radio Club (Television Club) 

Aims: To study basic principles of 
radio, to construct simple radio receivers 
and transmitters, to promote definite 
projects, to gain elementary knowledge of 
radio engineering. 
~~ Activities: 

1. Build and repair radio sets and cab- 
inets 
2. Run an amateur station (Write 

Federal Communications Commission, 

Washington, D. C., for information 
3. Study and practice code 
4. Learn government regulations 
5. Hold meetings with employees in radio 

plants 
6. Arrange and plan for school time on 

local radio station 
References for use by students and spon- 
sor: 
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GEORGE GREISEN MALLINSON 
Ass’t. Professor of 
Teaching of Science 

Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Almstead, Francis E., Davis, Kirke E. 
Stone, George K., Radio, Fundamentals, 
Principles and Practices, New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1944. 219 pp. 


(An excellent reference designed chief- 
ly for students with a background of 
physics) 

Cooke, Nelson M. and Orleans, John B., 
Mathematics Essential to Electricity and 
Radio, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1943. 418 pp. 

(Text usable by the teacher for getting 
a thorough background in mathematics as 
it relates to elementary radio. Good for 
teachers not well-versed in radio) 


Perkins, W. T. and Charlesby, A., A 
Practical Course in Magnetism, Electric- 
ity and Radio, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Chemical 
Publishing Co., 1942. 312 pp. 

(Sets up radio course in terms of sim- 
ple electrical experiments) 

The Natural Science Club 

(Botany Club, Agriculture Club, Biol- 
ogy Club, Entomology Club, Gardening 
Club, Geology Club, Medicine Club, Orni- 
thology Club) 

Aims: To advance knowledge of plant 
and animal life, to create an intellectual 
understanding of natural phenomena and 
materials, to lay foundation for scientific 
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study and research, to relate conservation 

to life phenomena. . 

Suggested Activities: 

1. Do research work in plant and animal 
nutrition 

2. Do taxidermy and mounting work of 

plant and animal specimens 

Study plant and animal ecology 

Participate in health and first-aid 

drives and studies 

Investigate field of hydroponics 

Collect, classify and prepare exhibits 

of rock specimens 

7. Plant trees 

8. Operate small gardens 

References for use by students and spon- 

sors: 

Bush, G. L., Dickie, A. and Runkles, R. 
C., A Biology of Familiar Things, Chica- 
go: American Book Co., 1939. 694 pp. (A 
reference for use of teacher for sugges- 
tions for worthwhile student activities. 
Constitutes a broad coverage of high 
school level biology) 

Comstock, Anna B., Handbook of Na- 
ture Study, Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Pub- 
lishing Co., 1929. 942 pp. 

(Valuable suggestions on a great many 
nature activities by an outstanding lead- 
er in nature teaching) 

Hegner, Robert, Parade of the Animal 
Kingdom, New York: MacMillan Co., 
1935. 675 pp. 

(An invaluable reference for the 
teacher with an inadequate background in 
zoology. Simply and interestingly por- 
trayed) 

Moseley, E. L., Trees, Stars and Birds, 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Publishing 
Co. 1919. 229 pp. 

(An old volume but a good introductory 
study ) 


The Physics Club 


(Aeronautics Club, Astronomy Club, 
Electricity Club, Engineering Club, Teleg- 
raphy Club) 

Aims: To study basic principles of en- 
gineering and physics as they relate to 
everyday life, to study the technical as- 
pect of machinery and its relation to 
transportation and communication, to 
study methods of celestial and planetary 
investigation. 

Suggested Activities: 


1. Study electricity and engineering via 
laboratory experimentation and _ re- 
search in periodicals 

2. Repair toys, meters, bells, buzzers, etc. 
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Build a small refracting telescope 

Build a small telegraph line and oper- 

ate via Morse code 

Give assembly programs on freaks of 

electricity 

6. Build model airplanes and enter con- 
tests 

7. Study elementary surveying 

References for use of students and spon- 

sor: 

Beauchamp, Wilbur L. and Mayfield, 
John C., Basic Electricity, Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1943. 312 pp. 

(A basic text prepared for the high 
school adolescent. Used in preinduction 
program for Armed Forces) 

Bragg, William L., Electricity, London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1936. 286 pp. 

(Advanced electricity brought down to 
the adolescent level by one of the world’s 
foremost electrical engineers and scien- 
tists) 

Jansk, Cyril M., Elementary Magnetism 
and Electricity, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1914. 221 pp. 

(An old volume but a wealth of sim- 
ple experimental material) 

The Photography Club 

Aims: To learn the basic principles in- 
volved in taking and developing good pic- 
tures, to develop good photography tech- 
nique, to impress vocational possibilities. 
Suggested Activities: 

Construct simple pinhole cameras 
Learn techniques of developing, print- 
ing and enlarging 

Set up a school darkroom 

Organize a film processing service 
Take pictures of school activities for 
publications 

Learn trick photography 

Enter photography contests 

Operate a camera repair service 
References for use of students and spon- 
sor: 
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,Elementary Photography, 
Rochester, N. Y.: Eastman Kodak Co., 
1928. 100 pp. 

(A clear concise discussion of the scien- 
tific principles of photography. Written 
in non-technical language) 

,How to Make Good Pictures, 
Rochester, N. Y.: Eastman Kodak Co., 
1938. 256 pp. 

(Elements of technical photography. A 
book which enables the amateur “picture- 
snapper” to make professional pictures) 

(Concluded next month) 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for DECEMBER 








In addition to suggestion for possible pro- 
grams, this department attempts to present a 
good idea each month which should be helpful 
to schools in improving their assemblies. The 
idea for emphasis this month was contributed by 
Miss Mildred Riley, Student Government Spon- 
sor, Springfield, Missouri, Senior High School. 
Here is her account of how it was carried out 
in her school: 


Have you ever tried circulating a question- 
naire about your assemblies? It’s a good way to 
learn a lot about the students in your school, 
and it starts you to thinking about a lot of things. 

Last year, members of the Student Govern- 
ment Association of the Springfield, Missouri, 
Senior High School decided to find out what 
students really thought of the assemblies pre- 
sented in our school. A committee was set up, 
and, under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Assemblies, a questionnaire was prepared, 
mimeographed, and distributed to the 1900 mem- 
bers of the student body. Then members of the 
committee applied themselves to the huge task 
of checking the returns. After the results were 
compiled, they were published for the whole 
school, and the assembly committee had an op- 
portunity to try to interpret the meaning of 
these results. 

On the mimeographed sheet were listed the 
assemblies which had been presented from the 
beginning of school until the date of the study. 
Students were asked to check those which they 
had particularly liked and those they hadn’t 
liked. The three top-ranking favorites proved 
to be talent assemblies: one given by the junior 
class, one by the senior class, and the third by 
alumni. In the senior program, the central theme 
was an imaginary class reunion in the future. 
The junior class used a modernization of some 
Mother Goose characters. The fourth most pop- 
ular program was an outstanding musical as- 
sembly given by students from a colored school 
in the vicinity. 

The most unpopular assemblies were: a talk 
by a W. C. T. U. field worker; a debate by the 
school debate team; and a very classical pro- 
gram of music presented by a college faculty. 
Students were asked what other kinds of as- 
semblies they would like, and a majority of 
them requested more plays or skits. 

Students were invited to suggest what would 
improve our assemblies. A great many answers 
indicated that they thought a larger number 
should take part; not the same ones participating 
in almost every program. But it was surprising 
to learn that almost everyone who made this 
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C. C. Harvey 
Salem Public Schools 
Salem, Oregon 


suggestion answered “No” to the next question, 
which was: “Would you like to be on an as- 
sembly program?” 

Finally, students were asked to list talent 
which has not been used, and the result was an 
impressive waiting list for future assemblies. 

After conducting such a survey, you can 
draw your own conclusions. We have arrived at 
several opinions, the foremost being that we 
have failed to give our students a clear idea of 
the purpose of assemblies. Evidently they judge 
them purely for their entertainment values. We 
have learned a number of other things from 
this study—enough to keep us thinking and ex- 
perimenting for a long time. 

Week of December 1-5.—Junior Red Cross As- 
sembly 

It is customary in a great many schools to 
present a program featuring the Junior Red 
Cross sometime during the Jatter part of Novem- 
ber or early December. Sometimes this presenta- 
tion coincides with the enrollment in the Junior 
Red Cross; it may be built around activities, 
campaigns, or projects sponsored by the organ- 
ization or a current theme such as international 
understanding. 

The following account of an assembly pro- 
gram featuring the Junior Red Cross and other 
suggestions were contributed by Miss Marie 
Lomas of the National Headquarters of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross: 

Last year seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
the Westwood Junior High School, Boston, Mass., 
presented a playlet at a Junior Red Cross as- 
sembly. An eighth grader originated the idea of 
having an empty gift box on a table in a dark- 
ened auditorium. Behind the table there was 
a screen without decoration, except for the words 
“Junior Gifts,” the words being separated by a 
large Red Cross. Joseph McGilly, the student 
who originated the idea, stood beside the table 
with a fiashlight. He made a short speech, tell- 
ing of the need for the gift boxes, and then he 
called upon the givers to come forward. 

Sixteen boys and girls came, one at a time, 
each one carrying a gift. Each gift was pinned 
to the screen and spot-lighted by Joseph. Each 
pupil made a short talk about the gift he or she 
brought, and the reason for including it in the 
box. The heavier articles were put on the table. 
At the conclusion of showing gifts, Joseph asked 
a representative to come forward from each of 
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the classrooms, and presented him with an 
empty box which his room was to fill. He said 
that more boxes would be given to each room 
as the need for them arose. 

Junior Red Cross assembly programs may be 
planned to give a picture of local, national, and 
international services, or may be built around 
themes related to any one of these divisions. In- 
ternational programs of songs, dances, and plays 
are frequently put on by Junior Red Cross mem- 
pers. A more general program might consist of 
the following: 

1) A Speaker for Junior Red Cross. This 
might be a Junior Red Cross council president; 
a member who attended the convention in Cleve- 
land in June 1947; an adult Junior Red Cross 
leader. 

2) After a brief student introduction telling 
of Junior Red Cross interest in promoting in- 
ternational understanding and friendship, a talk 
by an exchange student or teacher in the com- 
munity, or a foreign visitor, telling about condi- 
tions in his native country. 

3) A fashion show by elementary school stu- 
dents modeling clothing made for children over- 
seas by high-school girls in home economics 
classes. 

4) A student-written skit based on some Jun- 
ior Red Cross activity such as gift boxes, forest 
fire prevention, home nursing, or nutrition. 

Many schools have an assembly at some time 
during the year on the theme of forest fire pre- 
vention. The United States Forest Service has 
a kit filled with publicity suggestions and plenty 
of factual information for the development of 
such a program. Through a special arrangement 
between the National Junior Red Cross and the 
Forest Service, this kit is sent to all schools en- 
rolled in the Junior Red Cross. If your school 
does not have a forest fire prevention kit, one 
may be secured from the Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., or from the United States 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. A program on forest fire pre- 
vention, however, would be more appropriate 
for early fall or late spring. Suggestions for Jun- 
ior Red Cross assemblies may be carried out at 
any time of the year, but are particularly time- 
ly for this month. 

Week of December 8-12.—A “Quick” Assembly 

Usually the month of December is pretty well 
crowded with activities, and it is wise to arrange 
one assembly prorgam which will require very 
little preparation. Such a program has been sug- 
gested by Miss Elizabeth B. Lawry, Assistant 
Principal of the J. W. Sexton High School, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. The idea is to invite one student 
performer from other schools in the vicinity. 
Below is Miss Lawry’s report on how it is done 
in her school: 

Quick meals and quick paint jobs. Short 
courses and digest-magazines. In these days 
when the most expeditious method is the most 
popular, the following plan for an assembly 
should prove as successful in any community as 
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it was in the J. W. Sexton High School, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

We first made an informal survey of available 
talent in local schools merely by questioning a 
few school teachers and private instructors, and 
we planned to secure one student performer 
from each junior and senior high school, includ- 
ing parochial schools, in Lansing. To complete 
the program, enough grade schools were invited 
to participate to fill the allotted time. Thus we 
secured a balanced and varied program, pre- 
sented by youngsters ranging from 8 to 18 years 
of age. It had all the elements of surprise, sus- 
pense, and variety which make a good program. 
It was a delightful hour of entertainment and 
required little preparation. 

Week of December 15-19.—Assembly on Keep- 
ing the Peace 

Probably no topic is of more concern today 
than “Peace—How to Keep It.” This topic is of 
great concern to students as well as adults and 
is an appropriate theme for assembly programs. 
It seems particularly suited for a pre-Christmas 
program this year. “The driving force that makes 
for peace or war is engendered where the young 
are taught,” says H. G. Wells. Some schools may 
develop programs dealing with the United Na- 
tions organization, which represents at this time 
the greatest possible measure of agreement 
among the great powers. Other schools will 
originate their own plans tor programs to em- 
phasize peace and international understanding. 

The ideas carried out at the Augusta Lewis 
Troup Junior High School cf New Haven, Con- 
necticut, might prove suggestive to schools that 
are interested in planning a program on “Peace”. 
The report which follows was written by Mr 
Timothy E. Curran, Principal of that school: 

During the war years, for each assembly, we 
stressed at every opportunity the ideal of work- 
ing for Peace. For example, the School Leader 
began each assembly by leading the audience 
in the recital of the PRAYER FOR PEACE. So 
spontaneously there arose the idea of working 
together for peace, and our plan was germinated. 

In the days before Christmas, we felt that our 
boys and girls should be made aware of the 
unity between the ideal of world peace as a 
surcease from war and the spiritual peace which 
the Christmas season evokes in even the most 
hardened. In order to reach the entire student 
body, we chose the five leading religious and 
cultural groups: (1) Roman Catholic, (2) Pro- 
testant, (3) Jewish, (4) Greek Orthodox, (5) 
Negro. 

A clergyman from each group was invited to 
address the student body on “Peace.” This series 
of Pre-Christmas assemblies, as they were 
termed, were of short duration. They were held 
from 8:30 to 8:45 a. m., during what is usually 
the daily homeroom guidance period. 

A boy or girl from each denomination—usual- 
ly from the church the clergyman represented 
was chosen to lead the school in prayer, then 
introducing the speaker who limited his address 
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to ten-minutes. The assembly closed with the 
Salute to the Flag and the singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem. Prayers were all selected from 
the Psalms. 

So successful was this initial attempt and so 
enthusiastic the spirit it engendered, that we 
followed the programs the next year with a 
series on “Faith.” This year we are adding one 
hymn in addition to the Prayer. Our topic for 
this year is “Peace—How to Keep It.” 

We feel that this series of short assemblies 
with a major objective serves two main pur- 
poses: (1) to instill in our young people the 
religious significance of Christmas: (2) to dis- 
seminate among a racially and religiously mixed 
body an appreciation for and understanding of the 
universality of the words of St. Paul—“And the 
greatest of these is Charity.” 

A program with a purpose similar to the above 
was presented last December in the Central High 
School, Binghamton, N. Y. It was reported by 
Mr. John Edwin Foster of the Social Studies 
Department at Central High: 

Recognizing the important place that youth 
have in the monumental task of securing and 
retaining world peace, the Social Studies De- 
partment of the Central High School, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., decided to place special emphasis on 
the topic in a pre-Christmas assembly last year. 
For this special program, two noteworthy lec- 
turers were invited to present their views. 

To focus the students’ attention on the impor- 
tance of the occasion, the Social Studies teach- 
ers asked them to make careful notes on what 
was said in order that they might use the ma- 
terial in later class discussion. The stage was 
carefully prepared to further the theme of the 
assembly. The flags of the United Nations were 
banked in a semicircle, and those of the “Big 
Five” were spotlighted in an archway in the 
center. The scripture chosen to open the as- 
sembly was the 4th Chapter of Micah, verses 
1-5, which contained the following pertinent 
passage: “And He shall judge among many peo- 
ple, and rebuke strong nations afar off; and 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruninghooks; nation shall 
not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

The first speaker was a Greek actress, Miss 
Aliki. Dressed in American fashion, if it had 
not been for her accent, she would have been 
no different from a young woman born and 
reared in this country. She spoke earnestly and 
with conviction on the history and present status 
of Greece. She made clear to her audience the 
inmost feelings of a vast number of the Greek 
people. Miss Aliki declared that the United 
States must accept the foremost place in lead- 
ing the world to peace and prosperity. 

The second speaker was Ben Kuroki, an ex- 
G. I., who had flown 58 missions in the Army 
Air Corps. He was one of a large family from 
a small Nebraska town, where he had never ex- 
perienced any race prejudice. The day after 
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Pearl Harbor, he joined the Army, where for 
the first time he was ostracized because of his 
race. When he finally went overseas, however 
he said that he experienced true democracy 
among bombing crews on dangerous missions to 
whom “race, position, or rank didn’t make any 
difference.” Returning to this country, he again 
battled against intolerance. He was barred from 
certain hotels and could not speak on a radio 
broadcast in California. Mr. Kuroki asserted jn 
conclusion, “So I’m fighting Fascism here, and 
other minorities are flying the 59th mission with 
me.” 

The students left the auditorium quietly and 
thoughtfully that day. Clearly the speakers had 
made a deep impression on the majority of them 
who are more keenly aware than before of the 
part they can play in securing worid peace. 
This program resulted in a later one in which the 
same theme was developed in an assembly in 
which all participants were students. 
Week of December 22-26.—Annual 
Assembly 

There is so much material for use in develop- 
ing Christmas programs that suggestions are 
likely to be repetitions. Many schools make the 
Christmas assembly almost entirely musical, 
Choral readings have become popular as a fea- 
ture of Christmas assemblies. Schools that want 
ideas other than those in the programs described 
below should examine November and December 
issues of School Activities for the past four years. 

An assembly presented last Christmas at the 
Catonsville, Maryland, High School seems fairly 
typical of those given in many high schools. It 
was submitted by Mr. Reade W. Corr, Principal 
of the Catonsville High School. 

Plans for our last Christmas assembly were 
centered around the belief that music is the best 
medium for conveying the Christmas spirit. Ap- 
propriate music, combined with Bible passages 
and effective lighting, provided a basis for a 
program which deserved and received acclaim 
from those who attended it. 

As the audience entered the hall, they were 
greeted by the strains of familiar holiday carols 
and the aroma of luxurious pine boughs. The 
stage curtains were open, and in the subdued 
lighting could be seen an altar, set with flicker- 
ing candles and an open Bible, with a stained- 
glass window as a background. 

When the pupils were seated, there appeared 
by the altar a student narrator, in robes rep- 
resenting those of a priest. At the same time, 
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the ninety members of the junior and senior A 
Cappella Choirs entered, carrying electric tapers 
and singing, “Oh Come, All Ye Faithful.” The 
girls, dressed in white blouses and dark skirts, 
and the boys, in white shirts and dark suits, 
came in from both sides of the hall, walking in 
single file toward the center aisle, where they 
met and walked in pairs to the stage. There 
they arranged themselves in rows on either side 
of the altar, standing in tiers so that the red- 
song-folders and glowing candle effect could be 
seen. 

The audience then bowed their heads as a 
pupil read a prayer, the translation of Palestri- 
ni’s “Adoramus Te,” after which the narrator 
stepped forward and read the first seven verses 
of Luke, Chapter II, verses 1-20. As he finished 
these lines, the choirs began to sing softly, “I 
Wonder As I Wander.” From then on a verse or 
two at a time was read from the Christmas 
story, interspersed with songs chosen to parallel 
the thought of the narrator. These songs were 
sung: “Angels We Have Heard on High,” “While 
Shepherds Watched,” “Harken! O Shepherds,” 
“As Lately We Watched,” “The Angels and the 
Shepherds,” “Now the Holy Child Is Born,” 
“Jesus, Jesus, Rest Your Head,” “Cradle Hymn,” 
“Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee,” “Hark! 
Bethlehem,” and “Cantique de Noel.” 

Then everyone joined the chorus in “Silent 
Night,” after which came the recessional, “Joy 
to the World.” This brought to a close an as- 
sembly which portrayed an appreciation of the 
true Christmas spirit. 

Following is an account of Christmas assem- 
blies together with a text outline of last year’s 
program as presented at the University High 
School, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. This material was submit- 
ted by Miss Evelyn Rieke of the University 
High School faculty. 

The most impressive and best received as- 
sembly we have had the last few years is our 
Christmas program, prepared by the Music De- 
partment. This program varies each year in de- 
tail but on the whole follows the Christmas 
theme with processional, recessional, candles, 
carols, softly and beautifully sung, all of which 
creates the atmosphere for the holidays to fol- 
low. 

One year a picked group of students, dressed 
as medieval madrigal singers, gave a very im- 
pressive program which was in great demand 
all over the southern part of Illinois. The Home 
Economics Department made the costumes. Mr. 
Floyd Wakeland, Director of Music, was respon- 
sible for this unique entertainment. 

Last year Mr. Wakeland used the whole cho- 
rus. Two Christmas trees and _ scenery 
were made by the members of the _ cho- 
rus out of building paper, a non-inflammable 
type of cardboard, wooden cross beams with 
holes drilled for candles and painted white and 
green enamel. The trees were about six feet in 
height and placed at either side of the stage. 
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A dance was also an innovation last year. The 
Physical Education Department worked out a 
modern dance to interpret the “joyful and 
prayerful mood of the Christmas Season.” 

At the close of this program, the members of 
the chorus took a candle each from the trees 
as they filed around the sides of the room 
When they had finished, the room was enveloped 
with the singers each holding a candle. They 
led the audience in carols listed in the program 
given below. This impressive assembly could be 
adapted for use in any school with a good music 
department. 

PROGRAM 
Processional: “‘Deck the Halls”, Old Welsh Carol 
(Audience singing with the chorus) 
“The Sleep of the Child Jesus”..French Carol 


CG i bck aed ewe dren William 
“Rise Up, Shepherd, and Follow”..... Howorth 
(S. I. N. U. Mixed Chorus) 

“The Foolish Gemeee” «i oo. sssce0sssd Aidrich 
(Barbara-Schwartz, Reader) 

“SOG DOE 566s aes 6s08¢as a 

(Carol Werner, Contralto) ) 
a & Se re Polish Carol 
Ge ee, nose idans 4uee wae” Kountz 


“As Lately We Watched”....Austrian Folk Song 
(S. I. N. U. Mixed Chorus) 

_ - FF Aldophe Adams 

(This three-part dance form has been devel- 

oped to portray the joyful and prayerful mood 
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to develop student leaders 





So You 
Were Elected! 


By BamLarp AND McKown 


This book clearly pictures the qualities needed 
for successful leadership in student organizations 
ranging from the general organization to school 
clubs and from formal meetings to the social 
affairs in which all students participate, such 
as dances, parties, and sports events. 

It is written for students themselves—to help 
them plan better and more enjoyable events and 
show greater ability to lead others if given a 
chance. List Price, $1.80. Send for copies on 
approval. 
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of the Christmas Season. Choregraphy by Nell 
Bradley and Group Soloist Lovean Roszkow- 
ski, Contralto, Accompanist Yolande Ryassee.) 


UE in andes wad ake marae he Heyser 
(Ray Springs, Tenor) 

"CD, 2 Eee SORUS. oc cccacis Negro Spiritual 

“Roun’ de Glory Manger”........ Negro Jubilee 


(S. I. N. U. Mixed Chorus) 
Recessional: “Deck the Halls”, Old Welsh Carol 
(Audience singing with the chorus on the re- 
cessional and the familiar carols.) 
ASSEMBLIES CAN BE WorRTH-WHILE FUN 

The article by this title, contributed by Miss 
Dorothy Dallas, Student Body Adviser at the 
Avenal, California, High School, seems a fitting 
conclusion for this department’s offering this 
month. 

Do you look forward to the assemblies your 
students present with grim foreboding? Is every 
program a mad scramble to find talent and last- 
minute numbers? Assemblies can be worth- 
while fun if planned, prepared, and presented 
by the students. May I tell you about the as- 
semblies at Avenal High School? 

Our programs come on the first Wednesday 
of every month. We are allowed 45 minutes. 
This includes a Flag Salute led by the vice- 
president of the student body, a business meet- 
ing led by the student body president, and a 20 
to 30 minute program of entertainment by the 
students, for the students. The vice-president is 
master of ceremonies for this program and the 
sergeant-at-arms tends to all stage settings, 
lighting, and curtain manipulation. 

Where does the vice-president get talent for 
these assemblies? From various; sources. First 
of all, he will look over all pregrams we have 
had for previous years and make a list of sing- 
ers, pianists, etc. He will ask the eighth grade 
teachers for suggestions of talent among the in- 
coming freshmen. Then he asks each individual 
cless to put on one assembly. This takes care of 
four assemblies and discovers new talent in each 
class that probably would never have been heard 
of otherwise. As an example of our programs, 
this year the juniors are putting on a minstrel 
show and the sophomores are giving skits, read- 
ings, and musical numbers centered around the 
idea of a broadcasting studio. Of course, one of 
the first things the program chairman does is 
to contact the Music Department for suggestions. 
Almost every program has at least one number 
contributed by the Music Department. The de- 
partments of History and English are also good 
fields in which to locate talent. You find that some 
group has put on a skit or play as a class proj- 
ect. They enjoy putting that same play on for 
the whole student body. So you see, talent isn’t 
hard to find. Would you like to have an example 
of one of our assemblies? The Christmas pro- 
gram is fairly representative: 

1) “White Christmas”—Vocal solo by Georgie 

Gentry, accompanied by Lucille Rohe. 
2) Tchaikowsky’s Concerto No. 1 in B Flat 
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Minor—‘“T’ll Be Seeing You”—Stuart Allen 
(a recent discovery). 

3) “Whispering’—Presented by Mr. Ellis, 
Music Teacher. (His idea was to give the 
students information as the tone color that 
different mutes could give the trumpet). 

4) “The Christmas Child’”—A story from the 
December 1946 issue of Today’s Woman 
told by Ila Marie Warner, coached by the 
Chairman of the English Department. 

5) Carols—“O Little Town of Bethlehem” and 

“Silent Night”— by Gladys Pillow, ac- 

companied by Rosemary Topham. 

Community singing of carols—‘Joy to the 

World,” “Come All Ye Faithful,” “Jingle 

Bells,’—led by Gladys Pillow. 

This last item was enjoyed to the extent that 
the students wanted to continue singing, even 
though it was time for school to dismiss. 

One final very important point—always have 
at least two rehearsals before any assembly and 
permit no one to perform who does not come 
to rehearsals. 

We try to have variety in our programs and 
to give as many students as possible an oppor- 
tunity of performing for their schoolmates. In 
giving of their talent, the performers gain a 
great deal not only in poise and stage presence, 
but also gain a feeling of co-operation and work- 
ing together. The school becomes their school... 
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cOSTUMES 
by EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
6 —promptly available at very i) 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Build 
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151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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News Notes and Comments 
= I PPLLI LS . 


Book week will be observed November 16 to 
99 


In. the October number of Sierra Educational 
News, Newton P. Chandler, Vice Principal of 
Ocean View School, Huntington Beach, Calif., 
tells of his success with a student court. 

“Juvenile Delinquency—Practical Prevention”, 
by Ben Solomon, is just off the press of Youth 
Service, Peekskill, N. Y. 
First South Dakota Student Council 
Conference 

On October 9, the Extension Division and 
School of Education of the University of South 
Dakota sponsored a high school student council 
conference at Vermillion. One hundred and 
seventy students and sponsors were present, 
representing twenty-seven high schools. Dr. 
Harry C. McKown was guest speaker and coun- 
sellor. 

To bridge the widening gap between radio 
commercial drama and college workshop drama, 
Scriptwriters Associated of Evanston, Illinois, 
has inaugurated a new script service. Script- 
writers Associated will supply high school and 
college radio workshops with fifteen and thirty 
minute dramatic scripts both of the current com- 
mercial market-type and the experimental work- 
shop-type. These scripts range from the cur- 
rently popular psycho-suspense tale to the adap- 
tation of recognized classics. 


An _ athletic society with headquarters in 
Berkeley, California, has been disapproved by 
the National Association of Secondary Principals 
because of questionable purposes. 

The organization, which goes under the name 
of the National Star Athletic Society, follows 
the practice of requesting school athletic direc- 
tors to nominate one star athlete and to recom- 
mend him to buy an emblem of the Society. 

—North Carolina Public Schools Bulletin 

Kenneth F. Weaver, of Washington D. C., and 
C. Philip Ross, of Kansas City, Missouri, have 
been appointed to the staff of Allied Youth, Inc., 
according to announcement by W. Roy Breg, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the organization. Mr. Wea- 
ver has been named Director of Public Relations 
and among other duties is editing the monthly 
magazine Allied Youth. Mr. Ross is serving as 
Field Secretary for the Mid-Western States. 

The Leaguer, published by the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
‘ville, has resumed publication. 
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A Christmas Playlet for Student Groups 

“Footballs and Powder Puffs,” by Anna Manly 
Galt, which was published in an earlier number 
of School Activities has been in so great demand 
that reprints have been made available. It is a 
15-minute play with a cast of four boys and 
five girls. It can be produced in a few days and 
will fit almost any program at Christmas time 
The plot is interesting, the lines are clever, and 
the effect is good. Send fifty cents to School Ac- 
tivities for a set of ten copies.—10 
single copy. 


cents for a 


The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. 
C., is now preparing material for teachers and 
adult leaders of civic organizations who will be 
arranging programs for Pan American Week, 
to be observed April 11 through April 17 


Bruce Roach, State Director of Speech Ac- 
tivities for Texas high schools, recommends that 
students of speech classes be encouraged to write 
their own declamations for contest purposes. His 
idea is presented in detail in the Texas Inter- 
scholastic Leaguer. 

On October 6, the Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association held Football Rules ex- 
aminations in forty cities of that state for men 
desiring certification as officials. 





“Civics as It Should Be Taught”, by Richard 
Welling, is now in its eleventh printing. It is a 
booklet designed to shock young people out of 
their complacency by giving them inside infor- 
mation on the workings of Politics. It is pub- 
lished by the National Self Governing Commit- 
tee, 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Two national school journalism conventions 
will be held in November, one with NSPA in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 28-29 and the other 
with the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in San Francisco, California, November 27- 
29. 


“You Can’t Print That’, by J. Kenner Agnew, 
in the November number of Scholastic Editor 
treats censorship of school publications as evi- 
dence of a failure on the part of school adminis- 
tration. 

California Recreation Commission 

Governor Warren recently signed a bill passed 
by the Senate, June 20, 1947, creating a Recrea- 
tion Commission for the State of California. The 
Commission will have a director and seven mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor with a starting 
budget of $79,000. 
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From Our Readers 








Editor, School Activities: 

Our student council will be host at an activi- 
ties conference soon. We plan to have in each 
discussion room a table of books, pamphlets, and 
other material of interest to that group. We have 
just learned that, due to staff changes, our back 
numbers of School Activities were destroyed 
during the summer. Might complimentary copies 
of either current or past issues be available for 
this purpose? We feel that the magazine is def- 
initely helpful and should appear along with 
other pertinent reference material. 

Very truly yours, 

Mabel H. Fritz 

Adviser to Council 

West Reading High School 
West Reading, Pa. 

Thanks for your request. Your informal plan 
of acquainting council members with pertinent 
materials represents an excellent idea. We are 
sending you copies of School Activities, and also 
of our High School Service Record which we be- 
lieve will be found interesting. 





Editor, School Activities: 


In your September number you published an 
article on newspaper staff manuals. We would 
appreciate additional information on such a 
manual; and, if possible, would like to obtain 
copies of some already in use. 

Yours truly, 
Shirley Kittredge, Editor 
Torrington, Wyoming 

Why not write the author, Dr. Laurence R. 
Campbell, direct? His address is University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

We are publishing your request with the hope 
that some of our READERS (huh?), who got 
their start that way, will help you to get your 
start that way so you can help others to get their 
start that way, etc. So give us a lift, READERS! 





Editor, School Activities: 

We are in very urgent need of a copy of School 
Activities for September, 1946. We will send 
the money the day the copy is received, or you 
may send it C. O. D. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Ida W. Martin 
Williamson, W. Va. 

This number has been sent to you. We always 
print some extra copies of each number in order 
to take care of such requests as yours. 

Mr. George E. Barney, Principal, Wilkins Jun- 
ior High School, Turtle Creek, Pa. (and several 
other inquirers)—McKown’s “The Student Coun- 
cil” is published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
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Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 18; list 
price, $2.50. The accompanying book for all 
school officers, “So You Were Elected!” (Bailard 
and McKown), is published by the same company; 
list price, $1.80. 





Editor, School Activities: 

Our student council is working out a set 
of “good school citizenship” criteria to be 
used in rating students. We plan to have the 
average score included in the six-weeks report 
sent to parents. If in your past numbers you have 
published such a list, will you mail it to us? 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles D. Neal, Principal 
Sadorus High School 
Sadorus, Illinois 

Sorry, but we can not find such an article. 

Chap. XVII of McKown’s “Home Room Guid- 
ance” (rev. ed., 1946, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City) is entitled “Guidance 
in School Citizenship”, and includes brief de- 
scriptions of some 40 plans used in schools. Al- 
though few of these are based upon a numerical 
rating, they do indicate in a variety of ways the 
items considered. 

Perhaps some of our READERS will help you. 
We hope so. 

Further, if, as, and when your plan is estab- 
lished, let us tell our readers about it, 








ARBITRATION 
OF LABOR DISPUTES 


These three books give you debaters 
complete coverage of the National 
High School topic: 


J. Weston Walch’s “Complete Handbook on 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes”, covers all 
the background study, arguments and evi- 
dence there is available at the start of the 
season. Price, $2.50; extra copies, $1.75 each. 





James N. Holm’s “How to Debate Sucess- 
fully, Illustrated by Arbitration of Labor 
Disputes”, covers compactly, yet thoroughly 
all the worthwhile techniques in argumen- 
tation and debate, and illustrates them all 
with examples from the current high school 
question. $1.50; 15 or more copies, $1.20 each. 


J. Weston Walch’s “Supplement on Arbitra- 
tion of Labor Disputes,” will bring all the 
latest evidence and arguments January Ist, 
1948. Order now. $1.25; extra copies, $1 each. 


J. WESTON WALCH, Publisher 
Box 66, Pearl St, Sta., Portland, Me. 
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CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 

Youth Thanksgiving Service by Hi-Y Clubs of 
Portland 

“Youth Speaks”—Broadcasts Sponsored by 
Youth Council 

Book Week Celebration Is Featured Activity 

Novel Campaign Methods Sell Our School Paper 

Unusual Book Club Helps Meet Needs of Students 

Active Participation in Junior Red Cross 

A Small Community Within a Larger One 

Making Democracy Work in School Government 

What To Do During Spare Time? 
Club Finds Answer 

Student Council Election Valuable Civic 
Experience 

This Is How We Solved the Substitute Problem 

An Essay on the Birth of Our Science Drama 

Library Club Takes Lead in Book Week Program 





YOUTH THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
BY HI-Y CLUBS OF PORTLAND 


An outstanding event of the Thanksgiving 
Season in Portland, Oregon, is the Annual Youth 
Thanksgiving Service sponsored by the Hi-Y 
clubs of the nine high schools of the city. 

Thanksgiving morning of 1946 some thirty- 
five hundred persons filled the Municipal Au- 
ditorium for an inspirational service conducted 
by the Inter-Hi-Y Council. Twelve Hi-Y clubs 
were represented on the program, with the guest 
speaker being the Right Reverend Benjamin D. 
Dagwell, of the Episcopal Church. 

A chorus of over twelve-hundred voices from 
the grade schools of the city sang several 
Thanksgiving numbers. This was a real wor- 
ship experience of dignity and beauty. An all- 
city high school orchestra appeared on the pro- 
gram several times. 

Hi-Y boys offered the Invocation, read the 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of the President of 
the United States, read the scripture, led in the 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, introduced the speaker, 
and pronounced the Benediction. 

An offering was taken for some five-hundred 
dollars, which went to the World Service Pro- 
gram of the Y. M. C. A. One of the Hi-Y mem- 
bers carefully explained this program to the 
audience. 

The Hi-Y clubs do not stop with just a spec- 
tacular presentation for the benefit of the large 
crowds. Those who have attended the city-wide 
service will agree that it is most valuable and 
should, after thirteen years, continue to be the 
outstanding Thanksgiving event in the city. The 
Hi-Y clubs have gone a step further. For the 
past several years, each of the twelve clubs in 
the nine schools preceded the service on Thanks- 
giving Day with a similar service on a smaller 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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scale within each high school. Hi-Y boys han- 
dled the entire program and furnished the per- 
sonnel for speakers as well as for the incidental 
parts which went to make up the full schedule of 
numbers. Individual school orchestras furnished 
the music for their respective school programs. 
The local programs, as well as the Inter-club 
program, took on an inter-racial aspect when in 
addition to Caucasian, both Negro and Japanese- 
Americans took part. 

The adult advisor and co-ordinator was Mr. 
Paul S. Campbell, Metropolitan program secre- 
tary for the Portland Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, who worked through the Adult Hi-Y 
Advisor’s Council. 

Planning these programs has taken many 
tedious hours of work for the local committees 
on up through the Inter-club Council Commit- 
tees. Forty-six grade schools were represented 
in the chorus, which was no small chore to co- 
ordinate. 

The Hi-Y clubs secured the co-operation of the 
City Council (through which they cleared for 
the use of the Civic Auditorium), Mr. Karl 
Ernst, Director of Music of the Portland Public 
Schools, The Oregon Journal, The Oregonian, 
community and high school publications, the ra- 
dio stations, and finally the members of the 
Y. M. C. A. staff. 

Bud Leonard, President of the Inter-Hi-Y 
Council, shared largely in the success of the 
project.—Dwicnt O. WELcH, Associate Secretary, 
Pacific Northwest Area Council, Y. M. C. A.,, 
Portland, Oregon. 


“YOUTH SPEAKS”—BROADCASTS 
SPONSORED BY YOUTH COUNCIL 

For a better understanding and for arousing 
the interests of students, a radio program called 
“Youth Speaks” is presented every Saturday 
morning at Columbia, South Carolina. Students 
of Columbia and Brookland-Cayce high schools 
participate in the broadcasts. 

Participants are selected by the Youth Coun- 
cil member of the particular school. The Coun- 
cil, composed of representatives from the partic- 
ipating schools, meets monthly to choose topics 
of timely interest to high school students. Topics 
discussed are matters of importance to teen- 
agers of today. Students on the programs learn 
the techniques of group discussion, get new ideas 
on affairs of importance, and become skillful in 
expressing themselves. 

The programs are by, for, and about youth, 
and are dedicated to the task of giving both 
youth and adults a realistic insight into matters 
that concern youth of today. Students learn to 
exercise the democratic principle of free speech, 
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and at the same time to respect the views of 
others. Listeners are invited to judge the opin- 
ions expressed, weigh the facts presented, and 
form their own conclusions. 

Some of the topics which have been discus- 
sed deal with such matters as: public opinion, 
current problems of education, vocational op- 
portunities in the community, postwar adjust- 
ment, intercultural problems, labor, etc. 

A public-spirited citizen of Columbia awards 
at the end of each school vear a scholarship to 
the student who, in the programs, shows the 
clearest thinking on whatever stand he takes 
and expresses himself with the greatest ease, 
forcefulness, and clarity. A board of three judges 
selects the winner from five nominees made on 
the basis of a point system used in evaluating 
programs throughout the year. The final pro- 
gram of the year features the winner and his 
closest rivals. 

Plans are being made for a state-wide pro- 
gram of broadcasts by students of South Caro- 
lina high schools. Student leaders and adminis- 
trative officials of the schools are working on 
the plan. When perfected, it will give all high 
schools of the state an opportunity to take part 
on programs to be presented over radio stations 
in the towns where such stations exist.—PAULA 
FRANGOS, Columbia High School, Columbia, S. C. 


BOOK WEEK CELEBRATION 
IS FEATURED ACTIVITY 

Celebration of Book Week is one of the 
tured activities of the entire school calendar at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. It is the occasion for homerooms and Eng- 
lish classes to focus everyone’s attention on 
books. They stress better reading habits and hold 
discussions on the value of and the im- 
portance of the school library. This includes the 
kind of information the library contains and 
the recreational reading to be found on the 
shelves. 


fea- 


books 


A general assembly is always held with some 
outstanding attraction. There are occasions when 
we have a professional book reviewer. One as- 
sembly is remembered beyond many others. For 
that program we had the pleasure of securing 
a distinguished book reviewer who was a former 
student of Woodrow Wilson. She selected the 
book, George Washington Carver, then a new 
biography. She was introduced by a boy from 
the small group of colored pupils who attend 
the school. The talk proved highly inspirational 
and caused many pupils to read the book. 

Terre Haute has produced a number of suc- 
cessful writers. Virginia Sorenson, who wrote 
A Little Lower Than the Angels, a story of the 
Mormons, published by Knopf, is a native of 


our city. She gave her first discussion of thi 
bock at one of our programs. 
One of our rfost successful programs is one 


made up of reviews of new books. A group of our 


best readers from English classes give the reviews __ 
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before the student body. They make their own 
selections, which always include travel, adven- 
dure, sports, and all types of fiction. The Book 
Week Committee coaches them for the program. 

Often certain reviews have far-reaching in- 
fluence. A few years ago, a girl on one of the 
programs told the high points in an etiquette 
pook, “This Way Please,” so cleverly that several 
copies had to be ordered to take care of the de- 
mand.—Miss MApGE PoLK TOWNSLEY, Librarian, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High, Terre Haute, In- 
aiana. 


NOVEL CAMPAIGN METHODS 
SELL OUR SCHOOL PAPER 


Students of Herron Hill Junior High, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., edit and produce their own paper, 
The Beacon. An English class, the Art Depart- 
ment, and the Print Shop all co-ordinate their 
efforts to produce a monthly newspaper that has 
been outstanding in many respects. A very in- 
teresting and stimulating sales campaign was 
conducted which produced almost 100 percent 
subscription to the paper. 

Out of several campaign ideas submitted by 
students, “Rockets to the Moon” was chosen as 
a sales incentive. 


Art classes prepared a large 8’ x 10’ poster 
which was mounted under a strong spotlight at 
the busiest place in our hall, near the cafeteria. 
The background of the poster was pale sky blue. 
The Sun, Earth, Moon, Planets, Star Constella- 
tions, Clouds, etc., were made by Art students. 
Rocket ships were individually designed. Each 
of twenty-five homerooms was represented by 
a Rocket Ship flying from the Earth to the Moon. 

The first day of the sales campaign all home- 
room Rocket Ships were clustered about the 
Earth. A five-day sales campaign was held. A 
report of individual sales was made each day 
before nine o’clock by homeroom chairmen, and 
each rocket ship was advanced in its trip to the 
Moon in proportion to the sales reported for 
that day. Ships were advanced in 25, 50, 75, and 
100 percent areas of space between Earth and 
Moon. 

The poster project alone represented the work 
of about 125 pupils. Each heavenly body was 
the work of a different student. A committee 
of Art students were responsible for assembling 
the poster. A local newspaper photographed the 
poster and gave the campaign favorable sup- 
port, to the delight of the students. 

We at Herron believe that Beacon sales Cam- 
paign time, which takes place two times each year 
at the beginning of each new semester, an ex- 
cellent opportuntiy to co-ordinate English class 
work, Art, Printing, and Homeroom activities. 
We have found that the more students we have 
working on various campaign ideas and proj- 
ects the better success we have. How do you do 
it?—Harry B. WARNER, Director of Activities, 
Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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UNUSUAL BOOK CLUB HELPS 
MEET NEEDS OF STUDENTS 

Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has developed an unusual institution—The 
Tilden Book Club. Its history is quite interest- 
ing. Our school, with its huge student popula- 
tion, is in East Flatbush, where public library 
facilities are wholly inadequate. Even with our 
school library, we cannot meet the reading de- 
mands of either our students or the Regents’ re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Benjamin Stambler of the Tilden English 
Department offered to study the situation and 
report to Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, our principal. 
After months of effort and planning, the Tilden 
Book Club was born. Its objectives are: (1) The 
development of student skills and habits which 
will insure regular reading of worth-while books, 
and meet supplementary reading requirements 
of the English Department. (2) The encourage- 
ment of student building of home libraries as 
a present and future source of enjoyment and 
cultural enrichment. (3) The development of 
reading skills and habits. 

Our emphasis, throughout, has been on the 
needs of the students and no time or effort has 
been spared in achieving this goal. The teacher 
in charge of the Club visits the book market 
every Saturday. Purchases are made from reg- 
gular wholesalers and from all the “Remainder” 
houses. 

Each month the students receive a list of eight 
or more titles, including both famous classics 
and recent popular books. The student gives 
his order to the Book Club Representative in 
his English Class. The Book Club Representa- 
tive deposits the money at once in a special 
class account in the Tilden School Bank. He 
then fills out a summary sheet in which he lists 
the total of all the books ordered. In about three 
days, the books are delivered to the English 
Class, and the Club Representative distributes 
the order. 

The Club functions through an office staff of 
eight to ten students and a class staff of over 
one-hundred fifty student representatives, one 
in each English and Speech class. These rep- 
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resentatives are trained in the collection of class 
orders, the depositing of funds in the school 
Bank, the distribution of the books ordered, and 
the maintenance of class book club records. 

The Book Club Representatives are imbued 
with a sense of responsibility for the class needs. 
They acquire the habits of neatnesss and ac- 
curacy. They learn to appreciate the opportunity 
of serving their fellow classmates. It is safe to 
say that the representatives who participate in 
this work each term know the meaning of serv- 
ice and co-operation and have gained a valuable 
business experience. 

In conclusion, the Tilden Book Club has en- 
joyed the support of our teachers and students. 
Thousands who formerly read sporadically and 
never intended to have a personal library now 
own, read regularly, and appreciate good books. 
In addition, the Club has purchased books for 
the teachers of the school at a discount of ap- 
proximately twenty-five percent. It has become 
a vital element of our educational program.— 
Max Lonpon, Teacher-in-Charge of the Tilden 
Book Club, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 
IN JUNIOR RED CROSS 

The American Junior Red Cross offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for students to participate 
in many worth-while projects. Many of these 
projects stress service, and lately more of them 
are built about world friendship. Active partic- 
ipation in Junior Red Cross teaches many valu- 
able lessons which are useful all through life. 

Service is a word which should be stressed: 
service to one’s school, community, and coun- 
try. The Junior Red Cross motto, “We Serve,” 
is one which is practiced in full. The money 
needed to carry on these various activities is 
raised in the annual roll call. This drive permits 
all the students to contribute and thus become 
a part of the Junior Red Cross organization. In 
Central High School, Binghamton, New York, 
it is the job of every homeroom representative 
to stir up interest in roll call and acquaint the 
pupils with the duties of the Red Cross. A 
speech is given in assembly, urging all students 
to do their part to aid this fine work. Central 
is proud of its record. At the last roll call ninety- 
seven percent of the student body was enrolled, 
and one-hundred forty-four dollars was raised. 

The youngsters who today pack gift boxes for 
Denmark and Holland are the leaders of to- 
morrow’s better world. If these students gain 
understanding of people of other countries and 
a knowledge of their customs and ideas, they 
will be wiser leaders in the future. Central Red 
Cross members packed fifty gift boxes for ship- 
ment to Europe, each box containing a card ex- 
plaining where the box came from. Perhaps in 
the near future some child overseas will answer 
this note and tell us of his life. A letter like that 
is worth more than a dozen lectures on customs. 
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The students who joined the assembly line gain. 
ed a great deal of satisfaction in packing boxes 
for the less fortunate. As one tucks a little piece 
of jewelry into the corner of a box, slips some 
colored pencils in, or slides in a pocket comb, 
it is fun to imagine the delight on the faces of 
the recipients of these packages. 

Everyone will agree that it’s great fun to 
browse through a booklet from a foreign coun- 
try. This year we hope to prepare a_ booklet 
which will portray various phases of the life of 
an average high school student. This will be the 
work of a student committee. Included will be 
pictures, stories, poems, and articles of interest 
to foreign students. This creates an excellent 
opportunity for us to show students in other 
lands how Americans “tick.” 

Afghans, scarves, stuffed toys, checkers, lap 
robes—these are but a few of the products of 
the ingenuity and craftsmanship of Junior Red 
Cross members in shops and homemaking classes. 
Central has supplied many of these items, and 
we are especially proud of the stuffed toys 
turned out in our Homemaking Department. Al- 
so to be highly praised is the Art Department, 
which has sent over a hundred beautifully dec- 
orated menu covers to be used on ships at 
Christmas time. In Red Cross, the work of our 
hands is important. 

These are some of the major projects of Cen- 
tral’s council. During the year, however, many 
smaller plans are carried out. Sometimes it is 
a clothing drive, aid to some needy fellow stu- 
dents, students to volunteer their services for 
some community job, or any other task that 
may fall to us. The Council stands ready at all 
times to serve and to discharge its duties will- 
ingly and to the best of its ability—SeELMA Prer- 
sON, English Department, Central High School, 
Binghampton, N. Y. 


A SMALL COMMUNITY 
WITHIN A LARGER ONE 


“Open House” at Miller Vocational High, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, is different from the cus- 
tomary activity of this kind portrayed in the 
regular city high school. 

For when Vocational’s doors are thrown open 
to the public each year, it is not so much in the 
status of the usual open house; but rather as a 
small but thriving community proudly exhibit- 
ing its various establishments to out-of-town 
guests. 

In a way, that’s largely what Vocational High 
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is—a small community within a larger one. Here, 
inside these four walls, can be found all the dif- 
ferent portions of an independent town. Barber 
shops, tea room, beauty parlor, shoe repair shop, 
library, garage, business office, store, dressmak- 
er, electrician, watch maker—these and many 
more grace our “Main Street.” 

To enable the people of Minneapolis to become 
better acquainted with this trade school, “Open 
House” is held in the evening, thus permitting 
more guests to be present. 

Vocational closed at noon on the day of Open 
House, and at 7:00 p. m. the students returned— 
not to their “schoolwork”, but rather to their 
potential careers. For at this combination trade- 
scholastic organization, special stress is placed 
on the development of each chosen line of work, 
and these students are laying the foundation for 
their careers of toworrow. 

In preparation for Open House, each depart- 
ment chose the most interesting of its trade- 
rooms to be open for demonstration, and decided 
exactly what would be shown that would be the 
most enlightening to our visitors. 

Publicity was the next step—and instructors 
and students united in preparing material for 
the daily papers. Over 3,000 invitations were 
sent out, and the students were especially urged 
to bring their parents. It was particularly im- 
portant to have as many guests as possible be- 
cause faculty and students wanted the commun- 
ity to understand what vocational training really 
is. That, of course, was the main purpose of Open 
House—to enable Minneapolis to become better 
acquainted with its only trade high school, and 
to familiarize the people with the careers that 
their sons and daughters are preparing for. 

From seven till nine on the evening of the ap- 
pointed date, all the trade classes were in ses- 
sion. Tailors sewed their seams, beauticians per- 
formed their rites, and typists transcribed their 
letters. Proud parents examined their children’s 
work, and were themselves given some chance 
of experimenting with the typewriters, dicta- 
phones, and other machines. Copies of Volto, 
the school emblem, were run off in the business 
department, serving the double purpose of dem- 
onstrating the reproduction task, as well as mak- 
ing unusual souvenirs. 

The radio department offered an opportunity 
to the guests to make recordings of their voices; 
and dinner, for which reservations were neces- 
sary, was served by the veterans’ cooking class. 
The regular basketball team played the alumni 
team for the benefit of the visitors. 

The students not taking part in demonstra- 
tions helped to make things run smoothly by 
serving as guides, check-room attendants, or 
showed their parents around the halls. 

Open House was a large project—and a suc- 
cessful one. Through it all ran the undercurrent 
of smooth efficiency with which Vocational is 
operated—the smoothness necessary to combine 
high school and trade preparation, regular high 
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school students, veterans, and post-graduates in- 
to one group; the efficiency that allows the stu- 
dents to pursue their chosen trades, and yet as- 
serts that individual initiative is not lost in the 
shuffle of merging into a co-operative organiza- 
tion.— JEANETTE ANDERSON, Miller Vocational 
High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 
IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 

For more than twenty years, the pupils of 
Augusta Lewis Troup Junior High, New Haven, 
Conn., have been an important factor in their 
school organization. When the school first open- 
ed, a forward-looking principal, who knew the 
value of pupil participation in formulating school 
policies, set into motion the machinery for such 
activity. Succeeding principals have continued 
and enlarged the student government. As the 
school population is too large for a direct de- 
mocracy, a representative form has been devel- 
oped. 

The center of all activity is the homeroom, 
with an organization of pupil officers to con- 
duct its affairs. During the thirty minutes be- 
fore classes begin each day and during the Guid- 
ance Period on Monday afternoons, the home- 
room organization is functioning. Here, the pu- 
pils handle problems relative to homeroom at- 
tendance, school safety, intra-mural athletic pro- 
gram, school banking, clean-up squads, drives 
of various types, the Guidance Bulletin pro- 
vided by the Director of Guidance, as well as 
any other problems that may present themselves. 
Thus, we have thirty-seven separate democra- 
cies at work. A governing body, known as the 
Student Council, brings together the efforts of 
the various homeroom organizations. This coun- 
cil consists of officers elected by the entire stu- 
dent body and a representative elected from each 
homerooms. Its duty is to set up procedure for 
the student body and to carry on the routine 
business of the school. A constitution was drawn 
up by the council and ratified by the homerooms. 
Whenever the students feel it to be inadequate, 
revisions are made. 

Through the council, the pupils conduct school 
elections, sponsor messenger and usher services, 
lost and found department, skating carnivals, 
recreation during the lunch period, and numer- 
ous other activities. 

Several years ago, it was the belief of many 
pupils that the coveted school letter should not 
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be worn only by school athletes. The council 
immediately took up the problem and developed 
the White T Award, based on service to the 
school in fields other than athletics. To- 
day, the Green T is given for recognition in 
athletics and the White T for Service. Thus many 
students are the proud recipients of the school 
letter. 

Probably the activity which gives the most 
obvious lesson in “Democracy in Action” is the 
school election. Sometime in October the home- 
rooms, acting similar to a caucus, nominate 
candidates for the several school offices. Quali- 
fications for the officers are set up by the coun- 
cil. The slate is made from the candidates hav- 
ing the highest number of votes in the home- 
rooms. These candidates then select a manager 
to conduct their publicity. The campaign assem- 
bly is held the week before election, at which 
time the campaign managers present their candi- 
dates and give a short talk on their qualifica- 
tions. 

Election Day at Troup is held the same date 
as the Municipal and State Elections, the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
Registrars, moderators, and election officials 
from the student council set up three voting 
precincts. The student body through the day 
carry on the voting, usually by divisions. Tellers 
count the ballots, which are printed by members 
of the council in the school print shop. The 
newly-elected officers are given the oath of of- 
fice by the Principal at the next weekly assem- 
bly. 

In giving pupils the responsibility of govern- 
ing themselves, it must be remembered that they 
are not adults. It is necessary to give the pupils 
a clear understanding of the areas they may 
control because, as we are all well aware, stu- 
dents cannot “run” a school without patient, 
sympathetic, wise guidance. The underlying 
philosophy upon which we base our student 
government at Troup is that freedom without 
responsibilty leads to anarchy, while responsi- 
bility without freedom is tyranny.—Timortny E. 
CurRAN, Principal, Augusta Lewis Troup Junior 
High, New Haven, Conn. 


WHAT TO DO DURING SPARE TIME? 
CLUB FINDS ANSWER 

Any student of James A. Gray High School, 
Winston Salem, North Carolina, would vote for 
the Grayteen Club as the organization which 
had done most to help boys and girls become 
better citizens. Initiated by the student body in 
1945, the Grayteen Club’s purpose is to provide 
recreational activities for all those who have 
spare time. 

Recently the Club was praised by an outstand- 
ing official of Winston Salem, who stated that it 
has been influential in preventing juvenile de- 
linquency. Just how much it has helped to keep 
students out of trouble by providing wholesome 
recreation and interesting social activities can- 
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not be determined. But it is evident that the 
Club has made it possible for students to have 
a good time in a wholesome way. 

The idea for the Club originated when a teach- 
er met a group of students who were interested 
in having parties with the City Recreation De- 
partment. A Club developed which is open to 
ell students. This home-grown democracy, the 
Grayteen Club, is governed by a central coun- 
cil which consists of club officers, committee 
chairmen, and inter-club representatives. The 
latter binds our Club to other organizations in 
Winston Salem high schools. Through their 
meetings, which are held every Wednesday 
morning, recreational activities for the school 
are planned. 

One of the first achievements was the opening 
of a room called the “Doghouse.” Since our 
athletic teams are called “Greyhounds,” this 
name seemed appropriate. It is a place for stu- 
dents to dance and listen to music during the 
lunch hour. Club members worked to make the 
room a very attractive place and to equip it with 
the best of recreational facilities. 

In addition to noon-period entertainment, the 
Grayteen Club sponsors dances, movies, picnics, 
excursions, and swimming parties. These are 
carefully planned and conducted under faculty 
and adult sponsorship. Students show much re- 
sourcefulness and initiative in planning and ex- 
ecuting programs, and they are permitted as 
much freedom in running their activities as they 
show responsibility and maturity of attitude — 
FLORENCE MEssICcK, Gray High School, Winston, 
Salem, North Carolina. 


STUDENT COUNCIL ELECTIONS 
VALUABLE CIVIC EXPERIENCE 

A democracy is only as good as the leaders it 
elects to office. The spring election to select stu- 
dent council officers for the ensuing year is a 
tradition at Central High School, South Bend, 
Indiana. It is a tradition which has in it some 
excellent and practical training in the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

Preparation for last year’s election began 
shortly after the second semester started. At 
that time the Election Committee was instructed 
to arrange for the use of two county voting 
machines, and to make definite plans for the 
election. 

County Commissioners readily gave consent 
for the use of the machines, but there were two 
matters which the Committee had to handle. 
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One was to insure machines against breakage; 
the other to transport them to the High School. 

Because the voting machines had to be re- 
turned for use in the May primaries, the school 
election was held the last week in April. Prep- 
aration for it involved arrangements for the 
election assembly, registration of voters, and se- 
lection and assignment of poll workers. 


There were no restrictions as to the forming 
of political parties. However, all candidates 
were required to have a scholarship average of 
“Cc” or above, and all platforms had to have the 
approval of the student council adviser before 
being used. Four parties were formed:  Pro- 
gressive, Independent, Co-ordinate, and Popu- 
lar. It was understood by all and reflected in 
the platforms, that the objective of each party 
was to make Central High School a better school 
and the council a better organization. 


The election assembly has become a real cen- 
ter of interest each year. Last spring the candi- 
dates of the four parties appeared on the stage 
together, and were given in turn approximately 
five minutes to present their platforms and in- 
troduce the respective candidates. A member of 
the council spoke on the importance of voting 
as one of the privileges and duties of democrat- 
ic citizenship, and explained how to use the vot- 
ing machines. The council president was chair- 
man of the assembly. 

Active campaigning before and during the 
elections was restricted both as to time and na- 
ture. It took the form of posters, printed cards, 
and the writing of names of candidates and par- 
ties on blackboards. Registration of voters was 
done in homerooms the week before election by 
council representatives. 

During the election, which lasted a week, vot- 
ing was done before school, at noon, and after 
school. Students had the cpportunity not only 
to vote for council officers but to express them- 
selves on important school and civic issues, such 
as: 1) Do you favor a voluntary tax of one cent 
on students to pay the cost of getting the voting 
machine? 2) Do you favor lowering the voting 
age to eighteen? 3) What civic projects should 
receive attention first, a new civic auditorium, 
a sewage disposal plant, or a civic parking lot? 
4) Seniors were given the opportunity to vote 
on the kind of gift the graduating class should 
give to the school. 

The election was a happy, orderly, and profit- 
able experience. With few exceptions, the stu- 
dents displayed excellent judgment, and con- 
ducted themselves favorably on their ability to 
do things well with a minimum of guidance 
when they were given the opportunity to do so 
in a project of real importance. They have re- 
ceived some practical experience in voting by 
machine, a more realistic approach to the na- 
ture of politics, and a better understanding of 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship in 
a democratic society. For this experience, they 
should become more competent citizens.—P. D. 
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POINTER, Principal, Central Junior-Senior High 
School, South Bend, Indiana. 


THIS IS HOW WE SOLVED 
THE SUBSTITUTE PROBLEM 

The “shortage of substitutes” problem has 
been, at least temporarily, solved in the Frank- 
lin, New Jersey, Junior-Senior High School. 

Several years ago, the student council planned 
and organized “Students’ Day” in our school. 
On this occasion the students take complete 
charge of all teacher activities and assignments. 
The results have been so satisfactory that, this 
year, we are having many so-called student days 
when a teacher is absent and no substitute is 
available. 

For each class the teacher has selected a stu- 
dent leader and an alternate who, in the teach- 
er’s opinion, are qualified to take charge of the 
class. If it is necessary for a teacher to be ab- 
sent, and, as has happened so often, no substi- 
tute could be found, the student selected 
consults the lesson plans and proceeds with the 
work. 

If a teacher knows he or she is going to be 
absent, then of course, the faculty member and 
student leaders have time to discuss all details 
necessary for the work of the classes. 

In certain sections such as seventh and eighth- 
grade art, food, and clothing classes, an older 
student who has had several years of the subject, 
is placed in charge. We try to select these so 
that they will be out of a study period and not 
a regularly-scheduled class. 

We have used this plan on a number of oc- 
casions and have been very well pleased with 
the results. The students are co-operative and 
seem to realize that they can accomplish more 
by themselves than when an unqualified sub- 
stitute is in the room.—E. E. HOLLosAucu, Prin- 
cipal, Junior-Senior High School, Franklin, N. 
J. 


AN ESSAY ON THE BIRTH 
OF OUR SCIENCE DRAMA 


It all happened last year. In science class, we 
were studying health and the body. One day 
my science teacher asked me if I would like to 
write a play. I gulped hard, and said the obvious 
thing,—“But I never wrote a play!” Neverthe- 
less, she put the idea into my head, and during 
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the vacation, I thought of nothing but the play. 


My chief problem seemed to be what char- 
acters would take part in it. Of course it would 
be about some of the great leaders in medicine, 
for that’s what I’m interested in. I finally boiled 
down my much too long list of characters to 
Hippocrates, Greek Father of Medicine; Pare, 
French Father of Surgery (second act); and 
William Roentgen and the Curies, discoveries of 
X-ray and radium, respectively (third act). 


After I wrote the play, I had the problem of 
finding a name for it. I discarded reams of pos- 
sible names, as being either too long and dull, 
or just not any good, and finally found one 
while reading Devils, Drugs, and Doctors. It was 
—‘Conquest for Health.” This was good enough 
for me and seemed to satisfy all concerned. 


“Conquest for Health” took me about eight 
weeks to write, and, even with all the trouble I 
had, it was fun. I turned it in, with a sigh, and 
a great load off my mind. 

Our class began to prepare to present the 
play in assembly on May 17, under the direction 
of my English and science teachers. I volun- 
teered for the duty of property manager, and 
besides being saddled with the job of gathering 
the “props”, I had to draw an almost life-size 
skeleton for a supposedly eerie scene. I still have 
dear “Oswald,” who is now only one-armed, be- 
cause of the nervousness of the players back- 
stage. They had to have something to tear up, 
and besides, we needed “radium” capsules in the 
third act. If I remember rightly, the audience 
laughed when this scene was presented. For that 
I hadn’t bargained! 

The big day dawned, bright and clear (I 
think) and I was more excited than the players 
themselves. It just had to go off all right, for 
Mother was coming to see it, and Dad took the 
morning off just so he could come. 

Because of my nervousness, an incident back- 
stage seemed tragic to me but I was able to 
laugh at it later. Someone stepped through a 
paper screen which was to be used in the next 
act. I walked through the darkened auditorium 
and scoured the rooms frantically for scotch tape 
to mend it. I finally found some, in the last room 
I looked. And the chimes rang (the chimes were 
someone hitting a triangle backstage) at the 
wrong time, but no one noticed that. But after 
all, it turned out wonderfully and my parents 
were “proud” of me. That was one of the hap- 
piest days of my life. I’ll always remember the 
fun and the work (don’t forget the brain rack- 
ing) included in writing of that science drama. 
—NorMa BiscHorr, Ninth Grade, The Elkins 
Park Junior High School, Elkins Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


LIBRARY CLUB TAKES LEAD 
IN BOOK WEEK PROGRAM 


Our newly-organized Library Club at Clear 
Lake, Iowa, High School, has entered many ac- 
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tivities in trying its wings. One of the most ef- 
fective was the Book Week program which was 
planned to create an interest in worth-while 
reading and to make students book conscious. 


On the first day, students were greeted in 
their homerooms by blackboard drawings of 
bookshelves with books representing that room’s 
department. The title, author, and accession 
numbers were on eac’ book-back. Books thus 
advertised either were to be had in the library 
or were recommended for that department. 
Later several students and teachers reported to 
the library in quest of the book advertized. 


On the second day, a design was painted by 
an art student on the three large glass windows 
separating the study hall from the library. It 
was of a large open Bible in the center with a 
life-sized boy and girl reading on either side. 
Also, in the library on the reading tables, were 
placed books from various departments illus- 
trating object lessons; for example, the table for 
homemaking was objectively illustrated with 4 
table setting; the table for drama, with soap 
carvings depicting scenes from Shakespearean 
plays. Other tables were concerned with sports, 
geography, and travel. 

The science department became so keenly in- 
terested that it put up for the Club, on the book- 
case under the bulletin-board, its rather expen- 
sive apparatus illustrating electrolysis of water 
with meticulous markings as to the functions 
of each part, and with opened books, encyclo- 
pedias, and magazines commenting upon its place 
in the atomic age. 

‘The third day table scenes were designed to 
illustrate certain books. Gone with the Wind 
very attractively featured clothes-pin dolls in 
paste colored hoop-skirts and picture hats, 
placed as if coming out of the book itself, which 
was opened to the colored plate of Scarlet in her 
garden party dress. Other tables merely had 
characters from classics, drawn, colored, and 
mounted by the art class, standing beside the 
memorable classics they represented. This 
stimulated volunteer students to submit their 
artistry. 

Thursday homerooms throughout the school 
presented. programs on books, many of them 
growing out of ideas originated by the Library 
Club. On Friday all Club members, as well as 
the Teacher-Librarian, reported to _ classes 
dressed as their favorite literary character. The 
day was climaxed with a “Dr. I. Q.” assembly 
program. The Master of Ceremonies read quo- 
tations from the book as the character passed in 
review across the stage. Students from the au- 
dience were called upon to guess the character, 
title of the book, and author represented. Book 
characters were: The Three Witches, Tom 
Sawyer, Mary and Martha, Alice in Wonderland, 
Rip Van Winkle, The gypsy (from “The Little 
Minister”), Ramona, Scarlet O’Hara, Minnehaha, 
and Miss Bishop. Etta Mae Knop, Teacher-Li- 
brarian, Clear Lake, Iowa, High School. 
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An Alphabetical Romance 


Cast of Characters 


I. B. M. A.—Mother 
I. B. P. A.—Father 

I. B. Q. T.—Daughter 
I. B. A. B.—Lover 

I. B. M. D.—Doctor 


In the parlor the parents and daughter sit 
quietly reading. Comes a tap on the door. Q. T. 
jumps up, rushes to the door, and opens it, 
shouting with joy, “O.!, A. B.” But, tough luck, 
it is only the postman who says “C. O. D.” Q. 
T. says disappointedly, “O. G.” She takes the 
package to her father and says, “P. A., C. O. D.” 
Father gives her the money which she takes to 
the postman. She returns to her seat, and all 
resume their reading. 

Comes another tap on the door and again the 
daughter jumps up and rushes to open it, again 
saying, “O!, A. B.” He enters, says, “O!, Q. T.,” 
and they fall into a clinch. They come to the 
middle of the room, winking, smiling, and nod- 
ding to each other as true lovers do. Q. T. sud- 
denly stops, points to the kitchen, and says, “P. 
A. M. A.” Father and mother look up, nod, and 
leave the room. 

A. B. and Q. T. make love to each other. Fin- 
ally he gets down on his knees and says, “Q. 
T, B. A. B.’s M. R. S. I'll give you a nice, 
shiney “S. X.” Q. T. nodds vigorously, runs out, 
and returns with father and mother. Mother ex- 
amines A. B. carefully and says, “O. K.” Father 
does likewise and then asks, “What about V and 
x?” A. B. turns pockets wrong side out and says, 
sadly, “N. O. G. O. T.” 

Father shouts angrily, “N. G.”, and yells at the 
top of his voice, “M. D., M. D., P. D. Q.” The 
doctor then enters and says, “I. B. M. D., I. B. 
M.D.” Father points to A. B. and says “X”’. Doc- 
tor goes over and examines A. B. carefully, 
shakes his head, and then says “T. B.” “O. G.,” 
shrieks Q. T., covering her face with her hands 
as the curtain falls. 

(Be sure that all parts are spoken slowly and 
enunciated clearly) 





Observation Contest 

Prepare a list of questions to test power of 
observation. Ask only simple, easy questions that 
tan be readily answered by those who have 
noticed. Have a key prepared for use in judg- 
ing the papers. 

Such questions as the following may be used: 
How many windows are there in Room 4? How 
Many sections of blackboard are there in Room 
® How many trees are there in the school 
yard? How many columns are there on a page 
of the school paper? How many steps lead from 
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the walk up to the main entrance of the school 
building? What color of dress did Miss— 
wear yesterday? How many panes are in the 
windows of the library? 








Thanksgiving Ketchem 


The performer, who should be a person with 


a gift for clever and sparkling patter, has a 
cornucopia bag, or basket containing apples, 
oranges, potatoes, bananas, etc.—a _ regular 


Thanksgiving harvest. As he gives his line of 
patter he throws into the audience the articles 
from his container. Everyone in the group will 
be eagerly grabbing for a prize. At the end he 
holds up two or three nice-looking fresh eggs, 
making sure that they are seen by everyone. 
Amid the yells which are certain to come from 
those in front of him, he hurls the eggs into the 
audience. The eggs are, of course, only 
from which the contents have been removed. 
Holes have been punched in the ends of the 
egg by a darning needle and the contents blown 
out. 


Dr. Pepper and His Pep Pills 


The scene opens with the football team lan- 
guid and lolling on the stage. The coach, fussed 
and worried, paces back and forth. The stage 
is furnished like training quarters. 

Coach: I wish the doctor would hurry. Our big 
game with is coming up, and every- 
thing’s wrong, everybody’s lifeless. We’ve got to 
win that game, but how? Look at that team. 
(In comes Dr. Pep, with snappy steps) 

Coach: Doctor, we need you, or do we need an 
undertaker? (The boys still show 
life) 

Dr. Pep: Ill have a look at them. (He pokes 
them here and there, shakes them, looks into 
their mouths, etc.) Ah! Ah! I have it. They have 
no PEP. I have just the thing for them. I dis- 
covered this marvelous remedy myself—‘“Dr. 
Pepper’s Peppified Pills for Pepless People”. It 
produces strength, stamina, energy, and enthusi- 
asm. (He rattles on at considerable length) 
Coach: Well, Doc, let’s get busy. We've got a 
big game coming up. 

Dr. Pep: Absolutely, here is the medicine, and 

the directions for taking are all the same—‘“‘Take 
as needed”. (He takes a jar of cinnamon drops 
—red hots”—out of his bag and gives it to the 
coach) 
Coach: Here, everybody take a handful. (He 
divides the candy, and it is passed around quick- 
ly. Immediately the boys begim to stretch and 
come to life. Suddenly they rush into scrimmage 
formation, on signal, and the cheer leaders rush 
onto the stage to lead in a pep meeting. 
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Com edy Cues 


The frank teacher to anxious mother: “It’s 
not that your little boy doesn’t try. He’s just 
stupid. 





The wife of a mountaineer heard the clock 
strike 13 times. She nudged her husband, say- 
ing, “Get up in a hurry Zeke it’s later’n I ever 
knowed it to be!” -The Rosalian 


APOLOGY 

One of the neatest parliamentary apologies we 
have ever heard of was that of an irate member 
of the House of Parliament who described 
another as “not having even the manners of a 
pig.” At the cry of “withdraw” he did so, say- 
ing: “I withdraw and apologize, and beg to say 
that the honorable member has the manners of 
a pig.” —The Kablegram 





The Case Against Compulsory Arbitration 


(Continued from page 90) 

are willing to admit that the adoption of 
their plan would bring no material bene- 
fits to labor. Yet, in spite of this admis- 
sion, they are still in favor of a plan that 
wi'l obviously be opposed by most of the 
members of organized labor. When the 
affirmative make such an admission, they 
must prove beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the benefits that would come to the 
eeneral public from their proposal would 
more than offset the great losses that the 
labor movement would sustain. They must 
also show us just how they propose to keep 
labor peace when they force such a sys- 
tem as compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes in all basic industries upon labor 
unions. We feel that the members of labor 
nnions will be so much opposed to the af- 
firmative proposal that they will never 
allow the system to be established in this 
country. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 25, 1912 
of School Activities Magazine, published monthly 
except June, July, and August, at Topeka 
Kansas, for September 20, 1947 
County of Shawnee, State of Kansas, ss: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared C R. 
Van Nice, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the School Activities Magazine, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a trye statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
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editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: School Activities Publishing Co., To. 
peka, Kansas, 

Editor: Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Illinois, 

Managing Editor: C. R. Van Nice, Topeka, Kang 

Business Manager: C. R. Van Nice, Topeka, Kans. 

2. That the owner is School Service Co., Ine. 
Topeka, Kansas. ‘ 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities are Harry C. McKown, Gilson, 
Illinois; C. R. Van Nice, Topeka, Kansas; R. @ 
Gross, Denver, Colorado; Elizabeth M. Gross, Den. 
ver, Colorado; Nelson Ives, Topeka, Kansas; Ear] 
Ives, Topeka, Kansas; T. H. Reed, Topeka, Kansas: 
D. Raymond Taggart, Topeka, Kansas; Harold EF 
Gibson, Jacksonville, Illinois; Ray Hanson 
Macomb, Illinois; Service Print Shop, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and ge. 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holders appear 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, ig 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company ag 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in said stocks, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

Cc. R. VAN NICE 
(Signature of Business Manager) 

Sworn to and subscribed this 20th 
day of September, 1947. 
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